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You Will Be Wearing Rainbows 


When you wear jewelry set with TITANIA. After years of experiments, syn- 
thetic Rutile is now available in facet cut brilliants. This magnificent substance 
has been given the name of “TITANIA.” 


When viewed under prover lighting, round brilliants of TITANIA appear 
to be polished bits of rainbows. Ceriain remarkable optical properties make 
this extreme refraction of light possible. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


INDEX OF CHROMATIC 
SUBSTANCE REFRACTION DISPERSION 
AMETHYST 1.544 - 1.553 013 
EMERALD 1.564 - 1.590 014 
RUBY, SAPPHIRE 1.760 - 1.768 .018 
DIAMOND 2.417 .063 
TITANIA 2.605 - 2.901 .300 (APPROX.) 


The ability of a gem toe break up light into its component colors and produce 
a rainbow effect is measured by its chromatic dispersion. Note that TITANIA 
has 5—25 times more ability to produce this RAINBOW EFFECT than any of 


the first five natural gems in the above list. 


Everyone to whom you show this new jewelry will wish to purchase a ring 
or pair of earrings. A free circular is available which gives you all the facts 
about TITANIA JEWELRY. This circular outlines a discount plan that will per- 
mit you to own one of these magnificent stones at no cost to yourself. 


DEALERS INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
AN ARTICLE TELLS THE STORY BEHIND THIS AMAZING DISCOVERY 


The 1950 Revised Edition of Grieger’s ‘Encyclopedia and 
Super Catalog of the Lapidary and Jewelry Arts” 
$1.00 Per Copy 


This is a 192-page book 9"’x12" in size. There are at least 60 pages of in- 
structive articles by authors of national fame. There are new articles by EMIL 
KRONQUIST and LOUIS WIENER on jewelry making. The 15-page article 
on jewelry casting by the LOST WAX METHOD using the new KERR HOBBY- 
CRAFT CASTING UNIT is alone worth $1.00. ‘ROCK DETERMINATION 
SIMPLIFIED” by Mr. E. V. Van Amringe with illustrations and charts helps 
you to identify your field trip discoveries. Two excellent field trips are mapped. 


Everything you need in MACHINERY, TOOLS, SUPPLIES and MATERIALS 
is illustrated, described and priced for your convenience. 


VISIT OUR SHOP AND SECURE YOUR COPY OF THIS UNIQUE BOOK 
Sent Postpaid in U. S. A.., its Territories and Canada for only $1.00. 


READ THESE REMARKS BY THOSE WHO PURCHASED THE FIRST EDITION—"I would sstill 
buy it at $3.00 to $5.00 as it contains as much if not more meaty information for the lapidary and 


jeweler than any of the books on the market selling in that price range." “It is better than most 
lapidary handbooks.” “It is the only satisfactory catalog of lapidary supplies and materials that 
I have ever seen. It is superbly illustrated and superbly printed.” 


1633 EAST WALNUT STREET 


9 
. PASADENA 4, CALIFORNIA. 
PHONE S¥6-6423 
OPEN ON FRIDAY AND SATURDAY ONLY 8:30AM- 5:30 PM- 


MONDAY THRU THURSDAY OPEN BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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DESERT CALENDAR 


June 28-July 1—Lehi Roundup, J. 
Ferrin Gurney, secretary, Lehi, 
Utah 


July 1-3 — Three-day Rodeo, Silver 
City, New Mexico. 


July 1-4—Desert Peaks section of Si- 
erra club will climb Mt. DuBois 
and White Mountain peak in Cali- 
fornia. 


July 1-2-3-4—Reno Rodeo. Parade, 
races, all rodeo events. Roy Peter- 
son, chairman. Reno, Nevada. 


July 1-4—Frontier Days and Rodeo. 
Parades, rodeo events, square danc- 
ing. Prescott, Arizona. 


July 1-4—Seventeenth annual exhibi- 
tion of Hopi craftsmanship. Mu- 
seum of Northern Arizona, Flag- 
staff. 


July 2-3-4 — Southwest All-Indian 
Pow-Wow, daily parades and 
nightly dances. Indian rodeo each 
afternoon. Photographers welcome. 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


July 2-S—Apache Devil dance, on 
the Mescalero Indian reservation 
northeast of Alamogordo, New 
Mexico. 


July 3-4—Bit and Spur Rodeo, 
Tooele, Utah. 

July 4—North Ogden Cherry Days, 
North Ogden, Utah. 

July 4—Cimarron Rodeo, sponsored 
by Maverick club, Cimarron, New 
Mexico. 


July 4—Lions Club Rodeo, Gallup, 
New Mexico. 

July 4 — Douglas celebration and 
Cavalcade, Douglas, Arizona. 

July 4-S—Showlow Rodeo, Showlow, 
Arizona. 

July 4-8—Annual Horse show, A. P. 
Fleming, manager, Ogden, Utah. 

July 13-14-15—Harvest Days, Mid- 
vale Kiwanis bowl, Midvale, Utah. 

July 13-15—Annual Ute Stampede, 
Nephi, Utah. 

July 14 — Annual Feast Day and 
Corn dance at Cochiti pueblo, New 
Mexico. 

July 15-16— Round Valley Rodeo, 
Springerville, Arizona. J. L. Briggs, 
chairman. 

July 19-24 — Annual Pioneer Days 
celebration, Ogden, Utah. 

July 19-24—“Days of ’47” observance, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

July 21-22-24 — Fiesta Days, Clyde 
Hicken, secretary, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


July 24—Mormon Pioneer celebra- 
tion, Safford, Arizona. 


July 25 — Santiago’s Day at Santa 
Ana and Laguna pueblos; Corn 
dance at Acoma pueblo, New 
Mexico. 


July 25-26—Annual Fiesta and Corn 
dance at Taos pueblo, New Mexico. 


July 27-28-29 — Robbers’ Roost 
Roundup, Price, Utah. 
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After a recess of many 
months, Randall Henderson is 
exploring the canyons again, 
looking for the wild palm oases 
which are hidden deep in the 
desert wilderness of the two 
Californias. He and his com- 
panions found the palms they 
were seeking — and also the 
cave dwelling of a prehistoric 
Indian family — probably the 
only humans ever to inhabit 
this remote place. 


When the boulders became too large for the jeep, we 
stopped and made camp for the night. 


La Mora Canyou tu 


Bill Sherrill beside one of the two tinajas discovered 


among the rocks of the dry cascade. 


By RANDALL HENDERSON 


NE EVENING in February this 
O year four of us camped among 
the rock at the entrance to La 
Mora canyon in Baja California. We 
had driven our two jeeps up the arroyo 
until the boulders became so big they 
blocked further progress. There we 
cooked our potatoes and corned beef 
and spread our bedrolls for the night. 
La Mora is one of a dozen or more 
palm canyons which drain the desert 
slope of the Sierra Juarez range just 
south of the international border. 
Some of these canyons — Guadalupe 


with its gushing hot springs, Tajo with 
an estimated 4500 native palm trees, 
Palomar where the ancient Indians left 
their scrolls on the rocks, and Canon 
de las Palmas Azules, canyon of the 
blue palms — these have been de- 
scribed in previous issues of Desert 
Magazine. 

They are precipitous canyons, with 
springs or flowing streams of good 
water. There are palms in all of them. 
and abundant evidence that prehistoric 
Indians occupied them. Manuel De- 
mara, who has run cattle on the ba- 
jada at the base of the Sierra Juarez 
for half a century, once told me there 
were wild Indians in some of the 
canyons as late as 1903. 

On a previous trip into this little 
known region, Arles Adams and |! 
had spotted La Mora canyon from a 
distance, and agreed that some day 
we would explore it. We did not know 
the name of the canyon then. This is 
unsurveyed terrain, and there are no 
complete maps of it. 
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In January this year, Arles wrote 
that he was ready for the trip. We 
set the date for February and invited 
Bill Sherrill of the U. S. Border Patrol 
and Walter Gatlin to accompany us. 
Both men have been our companions 
on previous jaunts into the Baja Cali- 
fornia country. 

We crossed the border at Mexicali 
at noon on Saturday. The Mexican 
border inspectors waved us on with 
little formality for we carried special 
permits issued through the courtesy 
of the Mexican Immigration Service. 
This was a reporter’s expedition, and 
we carried no firearms. 

It had been nearly two years since 
my last trip into Baja California and 
I was agreeably surprised at the im- 
provements in progress. Mexicali has 
grown to a city of 40,000 people, and 
under the direction of a young and 
progressive governor, Alfonso Garcia 
Gonzales, important highway con- 
struction is underway. 

A paved road is nearing completion 
from Mexicali to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, 140 miles to the south. This 
highway will provide motorists and 
sportsmen with a fast road to the 
renowned Totuava fishing waters of 
the historic Sea of Cortez, as the gulf 
once was named. 

No less important is the new high- 
way along the Mexican side of the 
border from Mexicali through Campo 
and Tecate to Ensenada on the Pa- 
cific coast. The rocky Cantu grade 
which zig-zagged up the desert face of 
the Sierra Juarez with a series of hair- 
pin turns, is being replaced with a 
well-engineered grade that is nearing 
completion. All along the route bull- 
dozers are cutting and filling to make 
a roadbed which promises smooth fast 
travel for motorists within another 
year. 

The new grade is still rough, but we 
were able to follow it in our jeeps to 
Mt. Signal pass where we turned south 
across the great dry basin of Laguna 
Salada. 

Our immediate destination was De- 
mara Well, where we hoped to get 
information regarding the canyon we 
were to explore. The veteran cattle- 
man Manuel Demara was not in his 
little adobe cabin. Four Mexican 
vaqueros there told us he was up in 
Guadalupe canyon doctoring his rheu- 
matism at the hot springs. We could 
see the mouth of the gorge which was 
our goal, 12 miles to the southwest. 
The vaqueros told us it was La Mora 
canyon. They did not know the origin 
of the name. 


Three palm groups were found in 
La Mora Canyon, the upper group 
(center picture) was burned in re- 
cent years, probably by lightning. 
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Leaving cattle camp we followed 
the truck ruts of Mexican wood-cut- 
ters along the edge of the old lake bed 
where there is a dense growth of mes- 
quite, and then headed up the arroyo 
that led to the mouth of La Mora. 

We were climbing gradually across 
a great bajada covered with a luxuri- 
ant growth of desert vegetation—palo 
verde, ironwood, ocotillo, bisnaga, 
buckhorn cactus, smoke tree, catsclaw 
and creosote. The palo verde and 
ironwood trees carried great masses of 
the leafless desert mistletoe. 

As we approached the base of the 


fo) 


Sierra Juarez with the V-gash of La 
Mora canyon always directly ahead, 
the heavy sand required all the power 
our four-wheel-driven vehicles could 
muster. 

We were able to navigate the sand, 
but near the mouth of the canyon we 
encountered great drift-piles of boul- 
ders—and that is where we camped. 
The canyon would be explored on foot 
tomorrow. It was a perfect camp— 
mild temperatures and an ample sup- 
ply of dead palo verde for the fire. 

At the campfire that evening Sher- 
rill related his own and the experi- 


ences of other patrolmen whose duty 
it is to cover the area north of the 
border in quest of aliens who have 
crossed the line without proper pass- 
ports. Hardly a day passes when they 
do not pick up from two to 50 illegal 
entrants, most of them Mexicans who 
have crossed into the United States 
along the unfenced border to seek 
employment at higher wages than are 
paid in Mexico—‘“wet Mexicans” is 
the common term for them. American 
employers, as a rule, give the patrol 
officers little cooperation, for they can 
always get these illegal aliens to work 
for less than the prevailing wage. 
While the Mexicans use every pos- 
sible ruse to elude the officers, they 
give little trouble when taken in cus- 
tody. Generally, they do not speak 
English, and since the only penalty 
that can be enforced against them is to 
put them in a prison compound for a 
few days and then deport them to 
Mexico, they are docile prisoners. 


We were up at daybreak the next 
morning, and with light backpacks 
that included lunch and water we set 
out to discover what was beyond the 
first bend in the canyon—and the 
bends beyond. For the torrents of 
water that gouge out the desert can- 
yons never flow in straight lines. They 
rebound from wall to wall—and per- 
sisting in this course for countless 
ages eventually they carve for them- 
selves a serpentine trail. 

For the hiker who is interested in 
the geology and the botany, and the 
life of prehistoric tribesmen who may 
have dwelt here, every turn in the 
canyon is a new adventure. 

Our first bend brought us into a 
scattered forest of elephant trees. I 
had been watching for this tree, so 
common to the desert of Baja Cali- 
fornia. Our camp was at an elevation 
of 1050 feet, and we reached the zone 
of elephant trees at 1200 feet. They 
are low-growing trees, seldom over 15 
feet in height, with thick tapering 
trunks and tiny leaves shaped like 
miniature palm fronds. 

Soon after leaving camp we knew 
there were native palms somewhere up 
the canyon. We found bits of broken 
fronds in the piles of driftwood lodged 
behind boulders. But we were two 
miles from camp before we caught 
sight of the first palm oasis. It was a 
small group— just 12 trees growing 
in a cluster on the slope above the 
floor of the canyon. Three of them 
were tall veterans whose fronds had 
been burned, probably by lightning. 
The smaller trees wore full skirts of 
dry leaves. 

There was no water on the surface 
here, but a thick deposit of travertine 
below the palms told the story of a 
flowing spring which once had gushed 
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from the sidehill above. Obviously, 
the water was still close to the surface, 
otherwise the palms would not have 
survived. 

A quarter of a mile beyond the 
palms the canyon forked and we were 
uncertain as to which was the main 
water course. At the junction was a 
cave formed by two great boulders 
which had rolled down a tributary 
canyon and lodged together in such 
a position as to provide shelter. Indians 
had once lived in this cave. There 
were three mortars in flat boulders 
at the entrance, and on a desert var- 
nished wall of rock opposite the cave 
were a score of petroglyphs. They were 
barely discernible, and we traced them 
with chalk in order to make photo- 
graphs. Probably there was running 
water in this canyon when the abo- 
rigines camped in this little cavern. 


We continued up the left fork, climb- 
ing the face of an ancient cascade of 
slick granite. No stream tumbles over 
this rock face today, except when there 
are rains, but we found two large tina- 
jas with good water as we worked our 
way up the precipitous waterfall. 

At the top of the dry cascade the 
canyon levelled off and we followed 
the fresh tracks of a cougar along the 
sandy floor of the canyon. Probably 
it had come down to the upper water 
hole for water—and perhaps for a 
meal, for the sand was pitted with the 
tracks of smaller animals. 

We continued along this fork far 
enough to make sure there were no 
palms beyond, and then climbed the 
ridge on our right and descended into 
the right fork of the canyon. Our 
search for palms was well rewarded 
here, for we reached the bottom of 
the canyon in a pretty little oasis of 
82 Washingtonias—all except two of 
them having lived for 50 to 75 years 
without having their fronds burned. 

There was a small seepage of water, 
and we stopped and ate our sand- 
wiches in this lovely cluster of palms. 
A canyon wren serenaded us as we 
lolled in the shade before starting the 
descent of this fork. 

We had nearly reached the junction 
where the Indian cave was located 
when up on the side of the canyon 
we counted 49 palms in a third oasis. 
There was a great block of travertine 
here, and among the rocks at the bot- 
tom of the canyon below the palms 
was a spring with a trickle of water 
that disappeared in the sand 50 feet 
from where it bubbled out of the rocks. 
Eleven young palms grew along this 
little stream. 

Our total count for the day was 143 
palms—all of them Washingtonias of 
the filifera species, the same palm 
found in the canyons of the Southern 
California desert. Guadalupe canyon, 
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In the largest oasis only two surviving palms of an older generation had 


been burned. The others wore their full skirts of dead fronds. 


a few miles to the north, and Palomar 
canyon 12 miles to the south have 
both the filifera and the blue palm, 
Erythea armata, but I saw not one 
of this species in La Mora. 

There had been little rainfall in this 
area during the winter for we saw few 
wildflowers in blossom, mainly purple 
lupine. Chuperosa was in blossom— 
but it blooms every month of the year 
whether it rains or not. 

By mid-afternoon we were back at 
camp, and since there was ample time, 


we decided to return to Mexicali by 
way of El Mayor so I could give 
Desert Magazine readers a report on 
the progress of the new Mexicali-San 
Felipe highway which has been under 
construction the last two years. 
Thousands of bisnaga cacti grow on 
the bajada and on the lower slopes of 
the Sierra Juarez, and since Mexico 
has no laws regarding this plant we 
took time on our return from the 
hike to open one of these spiny water 
barrels to settle—for our own satisfac- 
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Mew Desert Highway to the Gulf 


After many years of planning and two years of construction work the 
new 140-mile surfaced highway from Mexicali on the California border to 
the fishing village of San Felipe on the Gulf of California is nearly ready 
for the motorists. 

On May 1 only 20 miles of black-top surfacing remained to be in- 
stalled and Governor Gonzales of the Northern District of Baja California 
promised that the road would be ready for motor travel within 60 days. 

To accommodate the large numbers of American motorists and fisher- 
men who are expected to visit the gulf fishing port a comfortable hotel has 
been built at San Felipe, and boats will be available for rental at San 
Felipe harbor. 

At the present time there is a span of more than 100 miles of this 
highway, from El Mayor to San Felipe, where no gasoline or water are 
available. Additional service will be provided as travel on the new road 
increases. 

The Gulf of California is famed for its good fishing. But over the old 
road it was a gruelling 12-hour motor trip which few drivers cared to face. 
With completion of the new road it will be an easy 3-hour drive from 
Mexicali. 

Tourist permits for going into Mexico may be obtained from any 
Mexican consui, or from the Mexican immigration service at the Calexico- 
Mexicali border. 

































One of the thousands of elephant trees found growing above the 1200-foot 


elevation. 
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At the junction of the canyons 
was a prehistoric Indian cave with 
grinding holes in the rocks—and 
on the opposite wall were petro- 
glyphs left by the tribesmen. The 
glyphs were chalked before taking 
this picture. At the entrance to 
the cave, left to right: Walter 
Gatlin, Arles Adams and Bill 
Sherrill. 


tion — the long-standing controversy 
as to the amount and quality of the 
water which a thirsty man would be 
able to obtain from it. The story of 
our experiment was told in Desert 
Magazine last month. 

La Mora is not one of the largest 
of the canyons which drain into La- 
guna Salada from the eastern slope of 
the Sierra Juarez, nor has it as many 
palms as some of the others. Never- 
theless, it does have three delightful 
little palm oases, and an abundant 
stand of Lower Sonoran zone vegeta- 
tion. 

This was one of the few field trips 
I have taken in the Southwest when 
I spent an entire day without seeing 
any trace of previous visitors—that is, 
excepting the ancient tribesmen who 
had dwelt here. The Mexican va- 
queros never come to this canyon be- 
cause its waterholes are inaccessible 
to cattle. Probably Mexican pros- 
pectors have come this way—but we 
saw no tin can nor a blackened rock 
nor a “coyote hole” to prove they had 
been here. La Mora has slumbered 
down through the ages — since its 
Indian family departed—in complete 
solitude. 

Here is one place on the face of the 
earth where the hundreds of little ani- 
mals which left their tracks in the sand 
probably will live out their lives with- 
out ever hearing the blast of the white 
man’s firearms—weapons which per- 
haps have become more of a curse 
than a blessing to the men who per- 
fected them. 
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After its turbulent course through the canyons and gashes of the Colorado plateaus, 





the Dolores flows quietly into the Colorado at this junction, one of the most 
beautiful spots along the great River of the West. Photo taken from Agate Hill. 


Kochs Where the 
Kiverws Med... 


With a veteran rock collector and lost mine hunter as a guide, 
Harold Weight followed a winding dirt road that led to Agate Hill in 
eastern Utah—and there found a precipitous mountainside covered 
with broken jasper of varied and beautiful coloring. They also found 
a perfect vacation campsite for those who like to loaf and fish. The 
locale of this story is the fabulous desert wilderness of southeastern 
Utah—a region featured in many past issues of Desert Magazine. 


By HAROLD WEIGHT 
Photographs by the author 


al HAT ROCK comes from a 
pretty place,” Bill Henneber- 
ger told us as we admired 

his pieces of bright jasper. “It is from 

Agate Hill in eastern Utah, where 

the Colorado and Dolores rivers come 

together. I collected it when I was 


down at Dewey bridge, repairing placer 


mining equipment.” 

We were looking over Bill’s rocks 
at his home in Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, and planning possible field 
trips. Agate Hill sounded promising 
and Bill assured us there was plenty 
of the jasper. It was gratifying to 
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know a good dirt road, used daily 
by the Cisco-Moab mail carrier, pass- 
ed the field—but it was also disil- 
lusioning to me. I had always pictured 
the junction of the Colorado and the 
Dolores as remote and inaccessible. 

While we drove along Highway 6 
and 50 toward the Utah border, Bill 
Henneberger, who has prospected and 
hunted rocks as a hobby since he came 
West in 1916, told us of his first 
visit to Agate Hill. His present work 
as a machinist, including repair of 
mining and milling equipment, some- 
times takes him on business to places 


where rockhounds could spend happy 
vacations. 


A broken winch which had been 
used to haul a placer gold recovery 
machine through the river brought 
him to the junction of the Colorado 
and Dolores in 1944. From Bill’s de- 
scription, it must have been quite a 
gadget. A cable had been anchored 
on either side of the Colorado, and a 
generator and electromagnets were 
dragged back and forth on the floor of 
the river on it. The generator was in a 
“sort of submarine” with pipes sticking 
above the water. Apparently the ma- 
chine depended upon setting up mag- 
netic fields which would attract the 
black iron sands, then trap the fine 
gold and other minerals of great spe- 
cific gravity in the iron held by the 
magnetic fields. 

If that sounds complicated you 
should see some equipment for re- 
covery of fine and flour gold. Every- 
one with an inventive turn of mind 
seems to have worked on the problem. 
In 1936 the California Journal of 
Mining and Geology estimated 7000 
such devices had been patented. Some 
are simple, others unbelievably com- 
plex. Some work fairly well, some are 
worthless. The Colorado River sands 
have been the testing ground— and 
graveyard—for many. 
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While repairing the winch, Bill saw 
the colorful jasper and agate chunks 
around the old cabins where the 
miners lived, and learned where they 
had been found. He stopped to collect 
some on the way out. 

He has another hobby. He is an 
avid lost mine and buried treasure 
fan and has collected all available 
information about many of these bright 
legends of the West. He has searched 
for several—including Southern Cali- 
fornia’s Lost Pegleg— sometimes with 
the aid of his M-Scope. 

“There’s a railroad station called 
Sagers up ahead, about five miles 
west of Cisco,” he said. “Once a Jap- 
anese cook worked there and according 
to the story he had a lot of money, 
all in silver coin. When he was alone, 
two Mexican workers tried to force 
him to give up his money. They killed 
him when he refused, but they didn’t 
find his coin, and neither has anyone 
else. Folks think he must have buried 
it near by. But I went over every 
likely place with my detector and 
didn’t get an indication.” 

I’ve been interested in these loca- 
tors since the war when I operated 
a similar but more sensitive airborne 
device designed to spot submerged 
submarines. I had never seen one of 
the little metal detectors in actual 
service, so I questioned Bill regarding 
their usefulness. 

He grinned. “It certainly detects 
metal. About 44 years ago there was 
a train robbery near Grand Valley. 
A chest of gold coin was carried off 
by the robbers, lashed between the 
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TO MONTICELLO 


saddle horn of two horses. They car- 
ried it across the Colorado River, and 
are supposed to have buried it by 
three big cottonwoods about 200 yards 
below the present bridge. I didn’t 
find any gold coin when I tried my 
detector there, but I did locate stove 
plates, truck wheels and a lot of other 
scrap. Even the black iron sand in the 


>? 


river bars gave me strong indications! 


Our last chance to check gas, oil 
and supplies was at Cisco, Utah, about 
55 miles from Grand Junction. Zeroing 
our speedometer there, we continued 
on the main highway west for 2.5 
miles, then turned south on State 
Highway 128. This is the Colorado 





DEWEY BRIDGE LOG 


00.0 Cisco, Utah. Approx. 55 miles 
west of Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado and 236 miles east of Salt 
Lake City on U. S. 6 & 50. 
Follow U. S. 6 & 50 southwest 
to 

02.5 Junction with Utah State 128, 
the Colorado River road. Turn 
left (south) on 128. Dirt road, 
slippery in wet weather. 

07.0 Cross Sagers wash, “Dangerous 
in flood.” 

07.2 Road Y. Keep left. Right 
branch goes to Squaw Park 
mining district, uranium and 
vanadium. 

08.0 Abandoned log cabin (left) 
marks old Cato homestead. 

10.4 Agate Hill collecting area, 
right; junction of Colorado and 
Dolores rivers, left. 

11.6 Dewey suspension bridge — 
Limit four tons. (Moab 35 
miles. ) 














“, TO GRAND JUNCTION 










River road, reaching the river north 
of the Dolores and following it to 
Moab along red cliffs and through 
green bottom-land. 

Utah State Guide lists 128 as: “Not 
recommended for squeamish drivers 
or timid passengers, impassable in win- 
ter and during spring floods.” The 
road has been improved since that was 
written, but wise motorists will check 
its condition at Moab or Cisco before 
attempting a through trip. However 
from the pavement to Dewey bridge 
it is an excellent desert road when dry. 

“But if it rains,” Bill warned, “‘it 
gets as slick as grease.” He added, 
comfortingly, ‘“‘If it doesn’t rain 
enough to soak through you might get 
out in a couple of hours.” Anyone 
who has slid purposelessly—and ap- 
parently in at least four directions at 
once—on a wet Utah clay road will 
need no additional warning. 

The road made its first branch just 
across Sagers wash—posted “Danger- 
ous in flood”—and 7.2 miles from 
Cisco. We kept left. This is in Utah’s 
uranium boom country, and the right 
branch leads to Squaw Park mining 
district where carnotite and vanadium 
claims are being worked. 

As we neared the Colorado, Bill 
pointed out the picturesque ruins of 
a log cabin under cottonwoods to the 
left. “Quintus Cato homesteaded 
there in 1908,” he said. “He was the 
one who started the placer mining 
down by Dewey bridge. Philip Mc- 
Carey owns that ranch now.” 

The Colorado river came in sight on 
our left and the road narrowed, wind- 
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after repairing mining equipment on the river below, points to an outcropping of 
the yellow-red-purple jasper. 


ing between the water and high red- 
dish cliffs. Tamarisk and arrowweed 
lined the stream edge and as we 
rounded a curve pheasants in the 
road scattered and took off in low 
whirring flight across the river. Driv- 
ing the last twisting section before 
reaching Agate Hill, we ‘were ab- 
sorbed by the quiet beauty of the river 
and its canyon. 

The occasional gravelly banks and 
small sand bars, the deep shadow of 
the shimmering green cottonwoods 
were so inviting we started planning a 
return trip when we could spend 
leisurely days here. We would hike 
up tributary canyons, fish in smooth 
flowing water, relax under trees or on 
sunny sand, and watch the wildlife 
that concentrates around water in the 
desert. 

As we rounded a sharp bend, the 
canyon opened up and Bill said: 
“‘We’re here! Look to the right. There’s 
a bench mark at the back of that big 
boulder. Stop just beyond it and we’ll 
climb that slope.” 


When Bill sets foot in a rock field, 
he soon disappears over the hill, leav- 
ing even seasoned rockhounds panting. 
He’s also something of a mountain 
goat. So it was not too surprising that 
the “slope” was a precipitous moun- 
tainside where we looked up and up 
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at a series of striking formations. 

Then we were scrambling up, over 
and around large boulders, apparently 
of limestone. Among them we found 
chunks and boulders of jasper match- 
ing that in Bill’s collection. Red, yel- 
low and purple was the predominate 
combination. The most distinctive pat- 
terns were yellow and purple with 
tendrils and feathers of Chinese red. 
The best specimens had all three col- 
ors in fine moss. 

We were elated by the size of some 
pieces, but soon discovered that many 
of the bigger ones were fractured and 
that their centers often were not as 
good in color or texture as the smaller 
chunks. We continued to climb until 
we reached an overhang under which 
excavations apparently had _ been 
made. A good deal of the jasper had 
been removed here. Some of the ledge 
contained minute quartz crystals and 
calcite, and the quality did not seem 
as good as that below. 

From our perch at the base of the 
overhang, Bill pointed to the valley 
below, where a cottonwood oasis shel- 
tered weathered cabins. “That’s the 
ranch where I stayed while fixing the 
winch. An old fellow named Parker 
lived there and operated the placer. It 
was originally homesteaded by Frank 
Hatch about 1900, and now it’s owned 


by Lester Taylor of Moab.” 

It seemed a perfect picture of fron- 
tier Utah—the old log cabins almost 
hidden under the cottonwoods, the 
green meadowland circled by towering 
reddish cliffs, the two rivers mingling 
smoothly into a great silver band at 
the cliff base. And over it all the crisp 
blue sky was alive with hurrying white 
clouds. Frank Hatch knew how to 
pick a homesite! 

By the time we had sampled the 
jasper, the entire hillside was in 
shadow. We wanted to see and photo- 
graph the Dewey suspension bridge, so 
we drove on. Before we reached the 
slender span, Bill pointed out a gaso- 
line power shovel across the river, 
recalling his second visit to the area a 
few months before. 


A number of outfits have attempted 
to mine placer gold in this area. Quin- 
tus Cato is supposed to have been the 
first—in 1908—and also the most 
successful, having recovered $10,000, 
most of it from one pocket. The latest 
is the Cisco Mining company, and 
they bought the power shovel from 
the S and M Supply company for 
which Bill works. The big shovel was 
hauled to the bridge on a low semi- 
trailer, but obviously couldn’t be car- 
ried across. So it forded the Colorado 
under its own power, but broke a 
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The old Hatch homestead—log cabins under the cottonwoods—is a landmark for 
the collecting field, right foreground. Dewey bridge is to the right of the sandstone 
headland, center right. Many attempts to reclaim fine placer gold have been made 
along this stretch of the Colorado. 


clutch shaft part way up the opposite 
bank. Bill made a new part for the 
shovel, brought it down and installed 
it, then drove the big machine out of 
the river. 

Bill learned the machinist’s trade in 
Pennsylvania when he was 17 and first 
came to Grand Junction to work in 
the Denver and Rio Grande Western 
shops. When they put him in the 
round house, he quit in disgust and 
picked apples until he earned his fare 
back East. Once there he missed Colo- 
rado so much that he rode a freight 
from Chicago-to get back. Enlisting 
from Grand Junction, he served 
through World War I in the navy as 
aviation mechanic. 

He is especially fond of his present 
job because of the variety it affords. 
He has gone high into the Colorado 
mountains in the winter snows to dis- 
mantle old mills at Silverton and 
Leadville, and into the Utah desert 
heat to work on balky compressors 
in the carnotite mines. But this does 
not futnish enough outdoor life for 
Bill. In the winters he loads an old 
pickup, equipped with metal cabin, 
bed and stove, and takes off for a 
rockhunting and fishing expedition in 
the southern deserts. 

When we reached the Dewey bridge 
and saw the four-ton limit, we esti- 
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mated the truck’s weight, our own and 
the load of rocks and camping equip- 
ment in the back. There seemed a fair 
margin of safety so we set the wheels 
on the single track. The bridge was a 
bit agitated by our passing, but didn’t 
let us down. 

This bridge is one of the two which 
cross the more than 400 miles of 
Colorado river separating what we call 
the Utah strip from the rest of the 
state. The other is at Moab. The 
Arizona strip, cut off by the Colorado 
river in the northwest corner of that 
state has been widely publicized. This 
southeastern corner of Utah, isolated 
by the same river, is just about as large 
and has a much greater population, 
including the towns of Blanding, Mon- 
ticello and Moab. 

There was little time to explore at 
Dewey and, having photographed the 
bridge, we turned back. It was nearly 
dark when we reached Agate Hill 
again, but I wanted to stop for a last 
look at the two rivers. 

Only since 1921 has there been a 
junction of the Dolores and the Colo- 
rado. Before then, it was the Dolores 
and the Grand with the Colorado com- 
ing into existence where the Grand 
and the Green joined. The Grand, 
famous among early mountain men 
and explorers, was renamed the Colo- 


rado by Congress and the states in- 
volved when stream measurements 
proved the Green to be tributary to it. 

Probably mountain men camped 
and trapped beaver at this spot. But 
none of them—Bill Williams, Rubi- 
doux, Fitzpatrick or the rest — left 
much more than a depleted beaver 
population to show where they had 
passed. The early westward travelers 
seemed to have missed the junction. 
Escalante and Dominguez, in 1776, 
crossed the Dolores miles above this 
point. Branches of the Old Spanish 
Trail, followed by New Mexican 
traders to California in the 1830s and 
1840s, apparently forded the Colo- 
rado to the north and south. The later 
main routes of emigration were to the 
north. 


The pioneer river adventurers fa- 
vored the Green over this branch, and 
there is only one early trip on record 
down the Grand from Grand Junction 
through to the Green. That was made 
by F. C. Kendrick in 1889, when he 
surveyed for the railroad Frank M. 
Brown dreamed of constructing at 
river grade through the Grand Canyon 
to the Gulf. The Dolores resisted 
whitewater boatmen until 1948 when 
a trip from near its source to the junc- 
tion was completed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston Walker of Grand Junction and 
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Otis and Margaret Marston of Berke- 
ley. They used a cataract-type boat 
built by the late Norman Nevills and 
reported the Dolores more turbulent 
than the Snake or Colorado rivers. 


As I watched from the slope of 
Agate Hill, dusk poured into the little 
valley and the rich black shadows of 
the cliffs were heavy on the bottom 
lands. The old log cabins vanished 
under the cottonwoods. The thread of 
road, last evidence of human work- 
ings, became indistinct. Across the 
valley the waters of the Dolores 
poured silently from the still wild, 
still mysterious plateaus and moun- 
tains to mingle with the Colorado in 
a shining silver Y. 

In that last light the junction of the 
two rivers became as lonely and re- 
mote from the present-day world as I 
had first imagined it would be. Alien 
to man, yet neither friendly nor un- 
friendly. Disturbing yet peaceful. At 
the very edge of space and outside 
the fetters of time. 

I said something about it to Bill as 
we drove back toward the paving. 
About the untamed, unknown country 
that here lay close to the towns and 
just beyond the roads. He took me 
up enthusiastically. 

“Unknown is right! We’ve got a 
lost mine within a dozen miles of 
Grand Junction, the biggest city in this 
part of the country.” 


It’s the Lost Pin Gold mine, and the 


story seems to have started about 
1924 with an old prospector who 
brought placer gold in little pin-shaped 
pieces into Grand Junction and sold 
it to a jeweler. When he died, efforts 
were made to find the source of his 
gold. They knew he had ridden out 
with a man cutting posts in the cedar 
breaks. This man took him up the 
south side of the Gunnison River past 
the Black Rock dam. Beyond that 
point they could not trace him. 

Then in 1945 two men left Grand 
Junction, crossed the Gunnison river 
bridge and turned left up the river. 
They entered one of the many can- 
yons there and hiked until sundown 
when they made camp. While looking 
for wood one of them noticed little 
metallic bits on a flat surface of rocks. 
They were tenderfeet, but it looked 
like gold so they picked up what they 
could find before dark. 

The next day they returned to 
Grand Junction where a prospector 
named Smith identified their find as 
gold. The two men went on to Cali- 
fornia, but one of them returned in 
1947 to relocate the gold. He was 
unsuccessful. 

On his first hunt for the pin gold, 
Bill Henneberger found nothing. He 
tried again Labor Day 1949. With 
Charlie White he went up the big 
canyon east of one called No Thor- 
oughfare. There are four main 
branches in this canyon and about a 
mile up one of them Bill and Charlie 


found water trickling between deep 
holes worn in the solid rock. 

“I'd forgotten to bring a canteen,’ 
Bill explained, “and we had to have 
water or turn back. I told Charlie, 
‘Let’s try this. If it was bad water, 
those frogs and tadpoles wouldn’t be 
in it.” So we drank it and it sure 
tasted good.” 

They continued and about two miles 
up the branch found an old campsite 
on the edge of the wash. “Grass and 
shrubs had grown up in the wood 
ashes where the fire had been. And I 
found a cache with a shovel, axe, skil- 
lets, pans and tin cans. The bottoms 
were rusted out of pans and skillets 
and the axe and shovel handles were 
rotted. I took samples in likely places 
in the canyon, but never panned a 
color. But I put a new handle in the 
axe, and I’m using it today. 

“That’s all I’ve gotten out of the 
Lost Pin Gold mine so far. But I’m 
certain that was the old prospector’s 
camp. I’m going back again, and next 
time I think I'll find it.” 

We hope Bill does find his Lost Pin 
Gold. But we doubt if he’ll be really 
disappointed if he doesn’t, because we 
think Bill is one of those people who 
like to be out in the desert wilderness, 
whatever the excuse. Who agree with 
that ancient chronicler of the Coro- 
nado expedition who said, in effect, 
that even if they hadn’t found gold, 
they’d found a wonderful place to look 
for it. 
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Dewey suspension bridge—one of only two bridges which cross more than 400 
miles of the Colorado River and tie the colorful and fairly populous “Utah Strip,” 
the southeast corner of the state, to the rest of Utah. Present placer mining opera- 
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tions are being carried on just beyond the bridge and to the right. 
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ornatus): The snake on 


the right measured 54 inches. Its tail made up 19 inches of the total. This is one 
of the Southwest's most striking snakes. It ranges southward into northern Mexico 
where it has been found in association with the creosote bush desert. 


Streamlined for Speed... 


By GEORGE M. BRADT 
Photograph by the Author 


OLD one of these long, slender snakes by the neck 
and you will get the surprise of your life. It will 
not hang limp as do some snakes, or try to curl 

about your hand or arm as do others, but will immediately 
begin lashing about with its whip-like body. Five and a 
half feet of scaly body makes an effective lash, and after 
two or three blows you are ready to let it go. This may 
well have been the start of the popular belief that some 
snakes chase people in order to inflict a beating upon them. 

This species is one of the Southwest’s speediest snakes. 
I have chased them among the rocks and underbrush in 
which they live and have only succeeded in catching them 
after they have tried to hide under a rock or in a shallow 
hole. But in spite of this, snakes are really not the swift 
creatures they are popularly supposed to be. None can 
even begin to approach the speed necessary to out-distance 
a man, as has so often been claimed. Tests with various 
species have shown that our fastest snakes, the racers, 
probably do not exceed a maximum of four miles an hour, 
even for a short distance. A rattler may go two miles an 
hour, a bull snake one and a half, and a king snake less 
than one mile an hour. They can certainly outdodge a 
man, however. 

To get from one place to another when searching for 
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food, a mate, or a place to hide or hibernate, snakes have 
developed three main types of locomotion. The method 
used by the majority of snakes, both land and water 
species, is the wriggling or “ hcrizontal undulatory” type 
in whice the snake uses lateral body curves pushed against 
irregularities in the ground to force itself forward. The 
snake’s trail in sand or water when employing this method 
appears as a series of horizontal s-curves. The second or 
“caterpillar” type is used principally by the heavy-bodied 
rattler, and consists of crawling in a straight line by alter- 
nately anchoring a few belly scales on rough places in 
the ground and pulling itself forward. A third is the amaz- 
ing and complicated ‘“sidewinding” of the horned rattle- 
snakes. It is a specialized method of progressing over 
loose sand whereby the body is thrown into a series of 
loops as the snake moves obliquely to the direction in 
which it is pointing. 

A snake’s color pattern is closely related to its physical 
activity. Active species such as racers and garter snakes 
are usually a single color or striped; sluggish forms like 
the rattlers are often blotched; and those of average activity 
are ringed or blotched like the bull and king snakes. The 
extreme flexibility of body which enables a snake to 
crawl and climb, swim, burrow, coil and strike is made 
possible by a great number of vertebrae, and by the long 
muscles, several pairs to a vertebra, which flex them. So 
great is this amazing pliancy that a snake can be tied into 
a knot without injuring the backbone, muscles, ribs or skin. 
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“Shading her eyes, she watched him gallop over the mesa until he was swallowed 
up in the purple and lavender layers of distance. Amado was gone!” 


The Hopi mesas in northern Arizona constitute 
a little island entirely surrounded by the tribal 
lands of the Navajo. Both peoples derive their 
livelihoods from the arid desert — but beyond 
this fact they have little in common. In religion 
and in tribal custom they are as far apart as the 
Eskimo and the Hotientot—and it is not surprising, 
then, that beneath the surface there should be mis- 


understanding and racial prejudice. 


Here is a 


story in which a Navajo girl found a way to bridge 


that chasm of racial enmity. 


Desert Magazine 


does not often publish fiction, but we accepted this 
manuscript because we feel that the drama of this 
story is more revealing than any mere factual 


article could be. 


By MARGARET MOWER 
Sketch by Dorothy Stauffer 


HE DUST from the rodeo field 

rose in a yellow cloud into the 

September sky of a late Sunday 
afternoon. Nellie Barbee sat on the 
ground near the calf chute, anxiously 
searching the crowd for Amado, whilst 
her baby, bound to a board lying 
across her knees, slept. The child’s 
father was a good rider and always 
wanted to show that a Hopi could 
rope faster than a Navajo. She had 
counted on his joining the contests. 
Although the games were being held 
in Navajo territory, many Hopis had 
come to show their prowess. But 
now the affair was almost over and 
she had not seen him. 


Nellie sat relaxed in body, but the 
turning of her head and the sensitive 
movement of the corners of her mouth 
betrayed her strain. The skin was 
finely stretched over her high Navajo 
cheek-bones. Her hair, bound firmly 
with strands of cream-colored wool, 
protruded in a large knot at the back 
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of her head. Hers was a stark, strong 
beauty, set off by her dark blue velvet 
blouse, by her silver necklace and her 
turquoise beads hanging to her waist. 
Through her ears were strung small 
turquoises, and on each wrist was an 
enormous plaque-bracelet, making her 
bronze hands appear small and deli- 
cate. She sat quiet and alone, without 
speaking to anyone. Her pride for- 
bade her asking about Amado. Her 
trouble was one she did not want to 
share, even with the members of her 
own family. 


A stir in the crowd interrupted her 
brooding and drew her attention to 
a car bumping over the rutted road 
leading from the Trading Post to 
the field. She recognized it as be- 
longing to Raymond Ganner, the 
trader. Nellie had known him since 
childhood. Many times she had seen 
him with her father. The two men had 
been old friends. The White man 
owned several Trading Posts in the 
territory, and she had always been in 


awe of him. Now she stood up, inter- 
ested in his every move. 

Ganner, or Ramon, as everyone 
called him, strode over to the rough 
platform, set up for the occasion, and 
spoke with the announcer in fluent 
Navajo. The Indians gathered around 
him as he offered cash prizes for the 
remaining foot races, to be run first 
by the two oldest men, then the 
women, and finally, the children. As 
a finale, he talked of a tug of war 
between ten Navajos and ten Hopis of 
his choosing. A murmur of approval 
arose from the alert but usually silent 
onlookers. 

Nellie watched the races with stoic 
patience, waiting for the tug of war, 
her last hope of finding Amado. The 
rope was finally stretched in the cen- 
ter of the field, rather far from where 
she stood, but she could see Ramon 
picking out the volunteers and rang- 
ing them on either side. It seemed 
that the Hopis had more weight, but 
she knew her people would not allow 
a defeat on their own territory. Sud- 
denly, last to be chosen on the end 
of the Hopi rope, she saw Amado! 
She edged her way along the sidelines 
towards the center of the field where 
she could observe more carefully. 


Ramon raised his sombrero, counted 
three, then whipped it down with a 
swift gesture. The rope seesawed back 
and forth for a few minutes. The 
Navajos pulled with a fierce relentless 
rhythm, their backs arched, the mus- 
cles of their legs and arms taut, their 
bronze faces set. Then slowly the 
Hopis gave way, their bulk sprawled 
over the line, many on their knees in 
the dust. The tension eased, and the 
crowd broke up with grunts of satis- 
faction from the Navajos. 

Nellie tried to climb under the wire 
that held back the onlookers from the 
field, but children and more agile per- 
sons swarmed around her, hemming 
her in. Desperately she kept her eyes 
on Amado, but she could not reach 
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him. She saw him run over to the 
other side of the field, swing into the 
saddle, giving his roan pony an angry 
kick with his heels and forcing an 
opening through the crowd, looking 
neither to right nor left. Shading her 
eyes, she watched him gallop over the 
mesa until finally he was swallowed 
up in the purple and lavender layers 
of distance, and the cool of the eve- 
ning roused her from her vigil. Amado 
was gone. 

As she fastened her baby to her 
back by the shoulder straps and 
walked toward the Trading Post, her 
mind was not at all on picking her way 
barefoot over the rough road. She did 
not even notice the little whiffs of dust 
kicked up by the ruffles of her long 
skirt. She was thinking of the events 
she had just seen and of what she 
should do now. She was glad her 
mother had not come to the rodeo to 
gloat over Amado’s leaving her again. 
Amado had come back for the games, 
but had not wanted to find her, nor 
see his three-weeks-old son! Angry 
over the Hopi defeat, he had ridden 
away again, off towards the Black 
Butte country. He would not come 
back for a long time unless she found 
some new way to reach him. No 
doubt, in his present mood, he felt he 
must avoid her brother Bob and an- 
other fight. She had come between 
them the last time, but once a Hopi 
and a Navajo became enemies, they 
would surely fight to the death if they 
met again. She tossed back her head 
like a pony shying at some dread ob- 
ject. Stupid men! Why must they hate 
each other because of her? What could 
she do? 

Darkness was creeping over the 
mesa and she hurried on to the Trad- 
ing Post, now less than a quarter of 
a mile away. A square, rough-hewn, 
stockade-like building, it stood like a 
lonely fortress in the vast land of the 
herders. No sign, no pole, no man- 
made fence scarred the mesas rolling 
towards the cedar and pinon-covered 
mountains on the horizon. Those ho- 
gans which were within range melted 
into the background. They were part 
of the silence and the peace that lay 
under the endless heavens. The aro- 
matic scent of the sage-brush rose to 
Nellie’s nostrils from the fast cooling 
ground. She breathed deeply of it 
before entering the Post. 

Inside the building, strange shadows 
moved over the walls, cast by two 
swinging oil lamps. Navajo men in 
straight-brimmed black hats stood in 
groups, shuffling their feet, waiting for 
their first refreshment after the hot 
dusty afternoon; for pop, or toddle- 
toche. The continuous tinkle of the 
falling bottlecaps cut through the 
drone of muffled voices. The air was 
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heavy with acrid smell of sweat and 
leather. 

Nellie passed along unnoticed, weav- 
ing around the men, watching care- 
fully. As she had expected, her 
brother Bob was in the center of a 
group of five or six. She heard him 
brag over the Navajo victory in the 
tug of war, and she heard the low 
derisive laughter of the others when 
they spoke of Amado. A knot formed 
in the pit of her stomach. She slid the 
straps off her shoulders and held her 
child closely to her. As she stood 
brooding in front of the counter, she 
became aware of the watery stare of 
a pair of pale eyes. Their owner, 
Perry Hallett, was manager of the 
Post. His sandy hair, white eye-lashes 
and bony nose gave him the look of 
a bald-headed eagle as he leaned 
towards her as though contemplating 
some prey. 

“Buying again, Nellie Barbee?” he 
asked in a nasal tone, as she began 
picking out some safety pins, tooth 
picks, flashlight batteries and other 
items from the counter in front of her. 
She said nothing, merely pointed to 
evaporated milk, babies’ food, and 
canned vegetables on the shelves, 
which she carefully piled together as 
he got them down. While he was 
adding up the sales slip, she remem- 
bered she had no money with her; her 
brother carried the family purse. Re- 
luctantly she turned to ask him for 
what she needed, but stopped short, 
hearing more of his ugly words. She 
could not bring herself to ask him; 
she could not move. Her jaw set and 
her nostrils flared. Trapped, she again 
faced the counter. She stood quite still 
until, suddenly, she was seized with a 
new idea. It came to her strangely, 
from the outside, from the Great 
Spirit! She would have her own credit! 

“Please to charge these to my ac- 
count.” She said it to Hallett, slowly 
stressing the words. 

“You mean your family’s, don’t 
you?” said Hallett. 

“No, not any more, please make it 
separate, I have my own sheep, I can 
pay.” She gave him a searching look 
from under her black brows, a look 
of mingled appeal and command. Why 
had she not thought before to be free 
of her mother and her brother? 

“But you have no account of your 
own. I can’t give you credit without 
pawn, you know that.” He looked 
down at her bracelets with a calculat- 
ing eye. 

“My father and whole family always 
have big credit with Ramon.” Nellie 
felt stirred with pride. 


“Not without some kind of holdings. 
Besides, you’re not like the rest of 
your family, Nellie. Not so regular.” 


He eyed her maliciously. “You’ve got 
a baby, and everybody knows you're 
not married. I might get into trouble. 
It’s cash or pawn, or you'll have to 
wait.” 

“You ask Ramon!” Nellie’s arms 
wound more tightly around the bundle 
she held. She felt herself growing 
strong, ready to fight for this new idea 
of freedom. 

“You ask him.” Hallett retorted. 
He pushed her purchases to the back 
of the counter and turned on his heel. 

Nellie’s lip curled in disdain, but 
she was quivering. Making for the 
door through the forest of dark fig- 
ures, she stepped out into the night. 
The dome of dark blue, rich with 
stars, curved down to meet the pla- 
teau. She looked up as if to read some 
answer to her dilemma in the Milky 
Way. It was true that she had no 
legal husband, but that was not of her 
choosing. Her brother had brought this 
shame upon her. She and Amado 
would have been married by a priest 
by now, if Bob had not fought with 
Amado because he thought no Hopi 
fit to be his sister’s husband. Her 
mother, too, had sided with her 
brother. They had said black, old- 
fashioned words. Deep hatred was in 
their hearts for any Hopi. Amado had 
wanted to marry her until he had been 
insulted. He had bowed before this 
parental wrath, not out of fear for 
himself, but out of fear for her. But 
he would come back sometime! The 
wind and the stars and the dawn knew 
she was married to Amado, even if 
there had been no wedding in a 
church. Did Perry Hallett think she 
was a bad woman? Should a white 
man be as unjust as her brother? Not 
Ramon! Ramon had known her father 
as a friend. She must find him; she 
would dare to talk to him. 


Burning now with the desire to 
show Hallett that a Barbee was not to 
be put aside so lightly, she found her 
way in the dark to her wagon and to 
her two younger sisters, who had al- 
ready unharnessed the horses and hob- 
bled them for the night. Briefly she 
told them that she must see Ramon. 
Leaving the baby in their care, she 
wrapped a blanket securely around 
her, masking her head and shoulders. 
So, she set out alone to find him. 

Ramon’s office opened onto a 
crude, uncovered platform, crowded 
with Navajo herders and cattle men 
waiting to bargain with the Patron. It 
was September, marketing time and 
Nellie was the only woman. there. 
Through the office window she could 
see Ramon on one side of a kitchen 
table, an oil lamp between him and 
his succession of visitors. She watched 
many come and go. 
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' When the Navajo gather for one of their ceremonials or rodeos. 
Photograph by Rolf Tiegens, Albuquerque. 


She saw one take out of his saddle- 
bag three long belts, decorated with 
silver conches and a silver bridle-bit 
and lay them on the table for Ramon 
to examine. Pawn! Nellie knew how 
dear to the heart of a Navajo were his 
belts, his buckles, his turquoise beads. 
She saw the man walk out leaving his 
possessions on the table, and a pang 
seized her. Would Ramon ask her for 
her bracelets? She fingered them in 
the dark and stroked each stone. They 
were worth much in money, but to her 
they were more—the mystic symbol 
of her future. Amado had made them 
for her. Her thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the sight of her brother 
entering the office. He stood before 
Ramon, a very different man, she 
thought, from the one who had turned 
on her that night five months ago, and 
savagely cursed her for knocking from 
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his hand the knife that he had drawn 
against Amado. At last he came out. 
She sat silent and unnoticed as he 
passed her and disappeared. 

She did not see Ramon that night 
nor the next. 

It was on the morning of the second 
day that he finally called her in. A 
cup of coffee in his hand. He shouted 
to the housekeeper to bring another 
for “handsome Nellie Barbee.” But 
she did not take the coffee nor the 
chair offered her. Some memory 
prompted her to sit on the floor at his 
feet as she had done as a child. Her 
upturned face was gaunt from two 
almost sleepless nights, and her eyes 
stood out dark with questions. 

“You have something on your mind, 
I can see. Go ahead, Nellie.” Ramon 
tipped back in his office chair. 

“T want to buy... ” she began. 


“From your face I thought you had 
stabbed someone at least,” he inter- 
rupted. Smiling, he patted her on the 
head, and she wondered what he had 
heard about her. She felt she must act 
quickly now. Stripping the bracelets 
from her wrists, she forced them into 
his hand, taking him off his guard. 

“T am no more child, I want my 
own credit! Here is pawn!” she said 
passionately. He studied her, surprised 
at her sudden flash of emotion. ““That’s 
not the whole story. Come, let’s have 
a” 

It took only those few words to 
touch the main-spring of her deeply 
injured feelings. Breaking into Navajo, 
she told him of Amado’s courtship, 
how they planned to marry, of how 
they had been left alone in the hogan 
one night while the rest were hunting 
some lost animals in an arroyo. She 
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. This menthly Quiz is one of the most popular 

Desert Quiz features in the Desert Magazine. The desert 

folks like it because it is a real test of their 

knowledge of the land in which they reside. The tenderfoot readers like 

it because it provides an interesting lesson each month in the history, 

geography, Indian life, botany, mineralogy and lore of the desert region. 

A score of 12 to 14 correct answers is good, 15 to 17 is excellent, 18 or 
over is exceptional. The answers are on page 45. 


1—If you applied to Uncle Sam for a “Jackrabbit Homestead” your lease 


would be for—Five acres......... 1) aeres......... 40 acres......... 160 
aoees......... 

2—Going from Tucson, Arizona, to Guaymas, Mexico, you would cross 
the international border at—Douglas......... Nogales......... Sl Pweo......... 
Mexicali......... 

3—The name Peralta is associated with the legends of—The Lost Gun- 
sight mine......... Lost Breyfogle......... Lost Arch......... Lost Dutch- 
man......... 

4—-Prehistoric Americans ground their meal in a—Metate......... Atlatl 
inane Mescal pit......... Kisa......... 

5—The blossom of the Nolina is—Yellow......... Crimson......... a 


Creamy white......... 


6—The Mountain men who trapped the Western territory during the 
middle of the last century derived their income mainly from the furs 


of—Fox......... Beaver......... Mink......... Ss ae 

7—For climbing precipitous rocks in dry weather the safest footgear to 
wear is—Leather-soled moccasins......... Hobnailed boots......... Leather 
sandals......... Rubber-soled shoes......... 


8—The pass through the mountains of Southern California between San 
Gorgonio and San Jacinto peaks is properly called—Cahuilla pass 


sec Banning pass.......... Whitewater pass......... San Gorgonio 
pass......... 

9—The color of azurite is—Green......... WUE ces Lavendert......... 
ae 

10—Ganado is a Presbyterian mission on the reservation of the—Navajo 
Indians......... Apaches......... Yumas......... Paiutes......... 


11—“Butch” Cassidy whose name occupied a conspicuous place in the 
annals of the West between 1822 and 1846 was a—Famous sheriff 


scl te Notorious outlaw.......... Fur trapper.......... Army scout......... 

12—The Southwestern state having the smallest population per square 
mile is—Nevada......... Arizona......... LC New Mexico......... 

13—One of the following Arizona towns is not near the banks of the Little 
Colorado river—Cameron......... Holbrook......... Ashfork......... Wins- 
1OW........0 

14—Arizona’s annual Buffalo hunt is held in—White Mountain Apache 
reservation......... Chiricahua National Monument......... Houserock 
Valley......... Petrified Forest......... 


15—One of the main sources of food for early Indians living on the 
Southern California desert was beans from the—Mesquite tree......... 
Ironwood tree......... Smoke tree......... Joshua tree......... 


16—The approximate age of prehistoric pueblo ruins in the Southwest is 
most accurately determined by—Indian legends......... Tree rings in 
roof timbers......... Pottery shards......... Petroglyphs on the rocks......... 


17—Chief industry of Trona, California is—Milling of gold......... Recovery 
of chemicals......... Mining of lead......... Processing of magnesium......... 


18—Most of the flagstone used in the Southwest is produced from quar- 
ries at—Ruth, Nevada......... Ashfork, Arizona..... Daggett, Cali- 
fornia......... Cedar City, Utah......... 


19—River flowing near the town of Carlsbad, New Mexico is—The Rio 
Grande......... San Pedro.......... Pecos....... . Escalante......... 


20—Leader of the first expedition to navigate the Colorado river through 
Grand Canyon was—Fremont......... Powell......... Kit Carson......... 
John Wetherill......... 











described the fight between Amado 
and her brother, and the bitter oppo- 
sition of her mother. Her plea, in the 
long vowels and gutteral consonants 
of her language, flowed out moving 
and direct. 

Ramon was thoughtful, stopping her 
gently. “What does your mother say?” 


“She say Hopi is not good enough. 
She say make Amado send hundred 
dollars and conch belt and forget.” 


Ramon replied slowly. “Marriage 
without your mother’s consent is dan- 
gerous. I don’t advise it. You have 
your son, Nellie, gossip soon dies and 
we'll see about the money. Perhaps 
it is best.” 

Nellie lowered her eyes, rocking 
back and forth, communicating her 
anguish to him through the thick 
silence. The tassels of her necklace 
swung rhythmically. 


“So it’s Amado you really want?” 


It was too hard an admission for 
her to make in words. Her head sank 
on her breast, she swayed continu- 
ously, her arms around her knees, and 
again she moved him deeply. Several 
seconds went by before he rose. 
Touching her head, he walked slowly 
down the length of the room before 
he called through the door leading to 
the store. 

“Hallett, I want to speak to you.” 
The store manager came into the of- 
fice. 


“Hallett, you know Nellie Barbee. 
Her father was one of the biggest 
sheep herders on the reservation. We 
have always had good dealings with 
the Barbees. I know that Nellie here 
is like her father, can be trusted to the 
penny. Establish a separate account 
for her, and I am not going to take 
pawn—whatever she wants she can 
have on credit, is that clear?” 


Hallett nodded and retreated. 


“Without Pawn!” The words sang 
like dawn-birds in her ears. Nellie 
knew that Ramon was breaking every 
rule for her. She knew the news would 
race along the reservation grape-vine. 
So quick to know the daily price of 
calves, communicated without wires to 
the farthest outpost, Navaio and Hopi 
would know that Ramon had opened 
her own credit, that she, Nellie Bar- 
bee, was free from her family . . . free 
to marry. Amado would hear. Amado 
would know that she had fought for 
this freedom for him. He would come! 


Her eyes said all that she found so 
impossible to voice as she held out her 
hand self-consciously in the American 
fashion. Ramon slid her bracelets 
around her narrow wrists. “Good 
bye,” he said, “and good luck, Nellie.” 
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Catherine Venn’s cabana beside the little rock hill for which the homestead was 

named. The dark ridge in the left background is Haystack Mountain, a spur of 

the Santa Rosa range. The cove in which the homestead is located is at the mouth 

of Cat Canyon, one of the many lovely palm canyons in the Southern California 
desert. Photograph by George Merrill Roy. 


Diary of a Yackrabbit Homersteader . 


& 
a 


This is the diary of a city woman who did what many city dwellers 
dream about doing, but never quite reach the point of breaking away. 
She left her job in the Los Angeles city hall to spend several months in 
a little cabana on a jackrabbit homestead not many miles from Palm 
Springs. This day-by-day record of what happens to a tenderfoot on 
the desert will be continued serially in Desert Magazine for six months. 


By CATHERINE VENN 


T WAS a rainy morning in January, 1943, when I 

read a small item in a Los Angeles newspaper stating 

that Uncle Sam was opening certain public lands on 
the desert for 5-acre homestead leases—jackrabbit home- 
steads they were called. 

I lost no time in splashing across the street from my 
office in the city hall to the top floor of the postoffice 
building where the U. S. Land Office was located. A half 
hour later I had deposited a five-dollar bill as my entry 
fee on a certain 330x660 feet of terrain out somewhere on 
the Southern California desert. 

I was told that prospective homesteaders were expected 
personally to inspect the sites before filing their applica- 
tions. But this rule was not rigidly enforced as long as the 
applicant was willing to take the gamble. I was told, how- 
ever, I probably would get rough desert land without 
water or roads. However, one cannot expect too much for 
five dollars. 

I began hoarding my gasoline coupons. I was anxious 
to find out if my grab bag homestead was accessible. Five 
acres of desert terrain could well be a shifting sand dune, 
a heap of boulders, the middle of a wash or the rocky 
slope of a mountain. 


The more I thought of the world of real values these 
desert acres could open for me, the more anxious I be- 
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came to locate them, because I was fast reaching the 
saturation point of city living. So much so, that there were 
mornings when the urge to drive out to the desert was so 
strong I could hardly resist it. Instead, I would find my- 
self at my desk listening to jangling phones, pacifying 
citizens and taxpayers, jumping to the buzzer from the 
Boss’ desk, and deciphering my Gregg as I treadled 
another day in my squirrel cage. 

And then the morning came when a group of us tender- 
foot jackrabbit homesteaders set out in a spirit of high 
adventure to locate our sites. There was much chatter on 
the way about the sort of cabins we would build, although 
all Uncle Sam required was a dwelling at a minimum cost 
of $300. 

As we turned up the highway that led to our section, 
the picture that met our eyes left us breathless. The 
majestic mountain range rising before us was covered with 
a mantilla of snow that had fallen into folds and patterns 
as exquisite as old lace. There was nothing man-made to 
be seen on the brush-strewn landscape. On either side low 
walled mountain slopes of smooth rock sheltered the 
sandy-floored cove. Finding ourselves in such a rare set- 
ting magnified our hopes and intensified our suspense. 


We stopped just short of where the nearest paved road 
commenced its serpentine up the mountain. At this point 
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we fanned out in search of the government survey monu- 
ment that established the section corner. We soon stumbled 
upon it and excitedly started pacing off the tracts to our 
sites. 

Words failed me when I discovered my good fortune. 
My five acres proved to be fairly level except for a slice 
of wash, part of a knoll, and nearly all of a little rock hill— 
from which distinctive feature my homestead derives its 
name. It is a proud miniature of a hill with a character all 
its own. We fell in love at first sight, Rock Hill and I. 

During the war Rock Hill was just a haven to dream 
about and visit for an occasional picnic. However, two 
beneficial improvements were undertaken in the section. 
A majority of us leaseholders had joined in a tract survey, 
and one of our number farther up in the section had a 
road bulldozed to his tract. This road bisected my property 
and made Rock Hill accessible from the highway. 

Then one Saturday soon after hostilities had ceased I 
saw a little cabana parked on a Los Angeles business lot. 
The thought came to me that something like this might 
be the temporary housing solution for Rock Hill without 
crippling my budget too badly. The little midget of a house 
was 8 x 15 feet and boasted four windows. I contacted 
the factory and found they had but two on hand. I told 
them to put my name on one of them, and they gave me 
three weeks time in which to arrange for hauling it off. 

During this interim I was as busy as a nesting swallow 
rounding up the necessary paraphernalia for a dry camp 
pioneer. I finally located such antiques as kerosene lamps 
and sad irons, and secured five gallon water cans, a port- 
able oven, a two-burner butane plate, and a chemical 
Chick Sale out of a trailer. 

Of course most everyone thought I had gone crazy to 
turn my back on comfort and security and set out on the 
rugged, uncertain life of a desert homesteader. But a red- 
head, even a fragile one, will bite on tough challenges, and 
this was tough because I was entering upon a strange new 
world alone with my very livelihood at stake. There were 
those who feared for my personal safety, and worried that 
I would be lonesome. To me, these were secondary chal- 
lenges to the venture itself. 

I didn’t have the heart to ask any of the menfolk I knew 
to be my housemover, and believe me, none volunteered. 
And I could have shipped the cabana parcel post for what 
one outfit wanted to charge for moving it to the desert. I 
decided to be my own housemover and haul the cabana 
as far as my parents’ citrus ranch halfway distant to my 
homestead. 

I arrived bright and early at the rental yard to pick up 
the trailer chassis for the cabana. The attendant asked if 
I had ever pulled a trailer and when I replied in the nega- 
five he remarked, “Well, morning traffic is as good as any 
to learn.” And when I made a jerky departure, he called, 
“When you come to the stops, don’t forget you’ve got a 
flat car on behind you.” Forget! thought I. 

The first thing I spied in the factory yard was my man- 
sion dangling in the air like something hung up to cure. 
When it was made fast to the chassis, a factory hand drove 
the monstrosity to the gate for me, and when he said, 
“You’re on your own, now,” something hit me in the 
solar plexus. But I mustered the courage to take over the 
wheel and it felt as if a box car had been coupled on be- 
hind. Of course the rear view was completely blocked. 
This circumstance hadn’t occurred to me until I was leav- 
ing my apartment, so woman-like I snatched up my hand 
mirror to thrust out my car window in case of emergency. 

Crawling out of the city at a snail’s pace focused at- 
tention on a sole woman driver of such a cumbersome 
and unusual object. People gasped as if the cabana and I 
were something off a circus lot—and we didn’t need a 
caliope playing to call attention to us. It was when we 
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made our entry on Orange Grove avenue in fashionable 
Pasadena that we really made the bluebloods sit up and 
take notice. And what a snubbing they gave us; even their 
traffic officers looked the other way. Apparently my 
float was desecrating the Rose Parade route. I tried to 
drive on the curb side of the street but the cabana took 
to playing tag with the buses and I was afraid we: were 
going to be It. 


In desperation I was obliged to swallow my pride and 
hold out the hand mirror in order to cut into the center 
lane. A pedestrian in the crosswalk gleefully ballyhooed, 
“Look! Look!” pointing at my extended arm. Then some 
Baby Snooks wailed, “Daddy, I wanna little house like 
that.” To shield my pride, I stuck my nose up a lift and 
assumed an air of defiant nonchalance. 


My car was boiling like a teakettle when I reached the 
highest grade on the route. But it managed to spout and 
steam into the port of a service station and throw the 
owner into a fit of nervous prostration as I nearly collided 
with the overhang on his building. 


When I turned up the driveway of my parents’ ranch, 
my father hastened out and waved me in as if I were 
entering for the first time. Mother stood on the front 
porch and the expression on her face was as horrified as 
if I had been dragging in a body. 

A husky long-suffering brother came to my rescue, and 
soon had the cabana resting on cement blocks. This was 
no small feat, but I think he was too embarrassed to have 
to explain my madness to the neighbors. 

During the days that followed the time spent in fixing 
up my little desert home gave me more genuine diversion 
and satisfaction than anything I had ever done. When I 
set up my simple furnishings against the freshness of paint 
and gay wallpaper, arranged the bright coverlet on the 
couch, and hung the little curtains, I couldn’t resist plac- 
ing the singing teakettle on the cold stove plate and pre- 
viewing my domicile under the soft light of the kerosene 
lamps. It gave the room a cozy, friendly atmosphere. 
Hollywood could have its Kleig lights, I thought. 

For the housemoving operation my brother was able 
to enlist the assistance of a neighbor with an orange truck. 
To elevate the heavily loaded cabana to its high berth: for 
the journey required tedious and back-breaking maneu- 
vering, as all we had were bricks and eucalyptus logs for 
underpinnings. 

When I led the truck up the highway to Rock Hill the 
majestic mountain had donned her snow lace mantilla 
again. The desert sky was overcast and we had to set up 
the little house before late shadows vanished into darkness. 
Taking off the cabana called for sensitive manipulation of 
the unevenly sawed logs, as the loose, sandy gravel kept 
shifting under the weight. After much time consumed in 
carefully inching the truck out from under the unsteadily 
balanced house, it wavered on its shaky feet, then 
crashed! 

Miraculously it fell upright, but the noise was as if 
every board in the floor had broken. If it had toppled on 
its face I might have turned fatalist and abandoned ship. 
Luck was with us, however, and all was well. The two 
men worked until dark leveling the foundation, and then 
tried to prevail upon me to return, tactfully implying that 
such a “Godforsaken place” might better serve for an 
occasional retreat. 

“Godforsaken,” I half whispered, as it had always 
seemed that God was never so close as at Rock Hill. 
Stubbornly I insisted that I had come down to stay. I 
watched the path of their headlights winding out to the 
highway. 

The little kerosene lamps were the only heat I had 
against the penetrating cold. 
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Deep in a hidden canyon in northern Arizona, men have 
found the deserted camp of a mine where a fortune in high- 
grade gold ore is believed to await the re-discoverer. 


Lost Mine of Coconine .. . 


By GLADWELL RICHARDSON 
Illustration by John Hansen 


HE NEW sun was still golden 

when Cliff Haines rode his jaded 

horse around the bend into a 
wide canyon, coming instantly to an 
amazed halt. Revealed through the 
clarity of rain-washed air, a small 
village sprang into being in the Ari- 
zona wilderness. 

For a few moments he couldn’t 
believe his eyes. There was a road 
and a group of log and stone buildings. 
Two-wheeled wooden carts, sun-dried 
and warped beyond all further use, 
stood on the roadside of the village. 
Tunnels showed in the west wall of 
the canyon. Ore dumps spilled out 
beneath their yawning mouths, and 
below the village was an arrastre. 


The village was so real Haines 
found himself listening for the sound 
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Many stories have been told 
about a fabulous gold mine 
located somewhere in the can- 
yon wilderness of northern 
Arizona—and there are pros- 
pectors living today who are 
convinced the stories are true 
—yet the exact location of this 
high-grade deposit remains an 
unsolved mystery. 











of voices, expecting to see people 
moving about. Then the surprise was 
over and he glanced apprehensively 
over his shoulder at the upper end 
of the canyon where it ended in a 
crooked defile. He had been on the 
run four days, keeping ahead of pursu- 
ing Hualpai Indians who had killed 
his three companions while prospect- 
ing southeast of what is now King- 
man, Arizona. 


Perhaps he could find concealment 
in this place. He stopped and looked 
around to appraise the possibilities. 
The song of a canyon wren echoed 
from the cliffs. There were no fresh 
tracks on the ground. He saw that 
shrubs and small trees had grown 
up in the paths before the doors of 
the dwellings. 


Then the truth dawned on him. 
This was a ghost village, a place de- 
serted by its inhabitants long ago. 
He rode along the old road silently, 
in wonder. Through empty entrances, 
broken parts of walls, even on the 
outside of them he saw parts of chairs, 
tables, benches, rude stools, wrecked 
and mouldering. Floors, spaces around 
the walls, were littered with refuse, 
wind blown sand, and piles of debris 
carried there by pack rats. 


Haines had progressed as far as 
the arrastre when he glimpsed the 
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painted face of a savage peering at 
him from the canyon rim. The race 
for life was on again. Haines spurred 
his jaded horse. He found a passable 
trail down the canyon and escaped 
again from his pursuers. Three weeks 
later he reached distant Tucson. 

This is the first known instance 
where a Norte Americano found the 
old village in the canyon containing 
the Lost Mine of Coconino. (Some- 
times it is also called the “Lost City 
of Coconino County”). The story 
told by Haines following this chance 
discovery in 1853 has been passed 
along from generation to generation 
to the prospecting men in the South- 
west. 

So much faith is placed in the ex- 
istence of this lost mine and its rich 
ore that prospectors and those who 
seek lost mines have been loath to 
discuss it with persons outside their 
own fraternity. As far as I have been 
able to determine no story on the 
Lost Mine of Coconino has been pub- 
lished in any form. 

Like all lost mine tales this one 
contains statements accepted as un- 
impeachable fact, yet without any 
attending proof. All prospectors who 
seek it believe that a party of Antonio 
de Espejo’s men discovered the gold 
there originally in 1583. This was 
the year they found copper in the 
Verde Valley, reaching it through Oak 
Creek, which they named “Canyon 
of the Grapes.” 

Samples of the ore and location 
maps were taken by Espejo’s men to 
Mexico. These made their way into 
the hands of the Church, and two 
decades after turn of the 17th century 
an exploring party came directly north 
to the Lost Mine of Coconino, making 
further surveys and doing considerable 
work. 


After their return to Mexico dif- 
ficulties of government, the Church, 
wars in Europe, and finally the pueblo 
rebellion in the Southwest, halted fur- 
ther work at the mines until the be- 
ginning of the 18th century. Now, so 
the saga goes, several priests accom- 
panied by a squad of soldiers and a 
few Spanish families as overseers of 
the work, brought in 200 Opata In- 
dians from Sonora. The village was 
built, several arrastres constructed 
and the Opata Indians got out the gold 
ore. It was supposedly worked from 
around 1720 to 1760, though only 
intermittently. Between periods of 
mining a few Opata Indian families 
remained in the camp as watchmen. 
They lived in brush hovels rather 
than in permanent buildings. 


At this point the story shows a gap. 
There is no reason given for abandon- 
ment of the mine, nor is it known 
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what happened to the gold bars made 
there except the vague statement they 
were transported by burro via old 
Tucson to Mexico City. 

As for actual records in archives 
and elsewhere, none, if ever discover- 
ed, have come to public attention. 

Among veteran prospectors of 
northern Arizona there is no doubt 
this village and lost mine exist. This 
despite the fact that the remote area 
has been thoroughly mapped by the 
Forest Service. It lies somewhere in 
the extreme southwest corner of Co- 
conino County, the area bounded 
roughly by Oak Creek Canyon in 
the east, Flagstaff-Williams-Ashfork 
on the north, Drake and U.S. High- 
way 89 on the west, and the Verde 
Valley and Perkinsville on the south. 

This is a vast country of several 
thousand square miles, unbroken, 
wild, with choked canyons. A teeming 
forest of matchless beauty, and above 
all a weird and fantastic land with 
few roads and trails touching its 
borders. 

Two singular features give this lost 
mine an intriguing allure. The first is 
that few of those who have seen it 
have long survived. The second is 
the prospectors’ positive belief they 
can take out millions in gold from the 
main tunnel almost with their bare 
hands. They are as sure of it as they 
are of night and day. They have 
guarded their knowledge of the lost 
mine so well there is scarcely anyone 
outside of their clannish group who 
knows many of the details. 

One protective device I have heard 
them use when questions are asked 
is the casual reply: “Oh, you must 
mean the Lost Padre mine. Yeh, it’s 
somewhere in there.” 

The Lost Padre is almost as famous 
in the Southwest as the Lost Dutch- 
man, but unlike the latter it has more 
basis of fact in old Spanish records. 
Yet no one has so far been able to 
find it either. It is supposed to be in 
the same general region. 

Following his escape from the 
Hualpais, Haines in Tucson related 
finding the abandoned village. He 
sought information, but failed, so the 
story goes, until eventually he located 
an aged Mexican in Sonora, who told 
him a story handed down from his 
grandfather. This grandfather was an 
Opata Indian, whose ancestors ac- 
tually had worked the mine. 


Haines now disappears from the 
saga. But leading a party of prospec- 
tors from Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 
1874, comes a hardy adventurer 
named John Thomas Squires. Squires 
was equipped with a map, supposedly 
drawn at Haines’ direction. Tattered 
copies of this map are in the posses- 
sion of lost mine hunters today. 


Squires spent a summer hunting the 
lost village. He is said to have found 
it, and also located a nearby cave 
where were old rusted Spanish arms, 
two small cowhide trunks, some filled 
ore sacks of leather, and cooking uten- 
sils. In the trunks Squires discovered 
books printed in Spanish and bound 
in hide. 

The Squires party explored the can- 
yon completely, opened up the caved- 
in workings, retimbered tunnels, and 
repaired the biggest arrastre for use. 
Two of the largest buildings were 
cleaned out and occupied. 

Squires remained long enough to 
melt one or two small bars of gold to 
finance mining supplies. With one 
companion he went to Santa Fe and 
employed more miners to return with 
him to the Arizona wilderness. 

They now started getting out gold 
on a grand scale, melting it into bars 
which Squires later sold in Santa Fe. 
They did not know they were in for- 
bidden territory, surrounded by ene- 
mies who resented their presence—the 
same enemies who perhaps had 
stopped the previous operation of this 
mine. There were renegade Mojaves 
to the west, Hualpais to the north, and 
the most dreaded of all tribesmen— 
the Apaches—to the south. 

The Indians made their attack one 
cold morning at dawn. Half the min- 
ing party was killed before horses 
could be saddled and gold loaded on 
pack animals. The survivors fled down 
the canyon, some of them _ being 
pierced by arrows as they ran. Squires 
was away from camp at the time but 
from the rim he saw smoke over the 
campsite. He escaped, but is said to 
have been killed in a feud in Taos not 
long afterward. One of the old maps 
possessed by prospectors today is said 
to have been drawn by one of the men 
who worked for Squires. 


After the Apache wars ended in the 
late 1880’s, some of Squires’ men 
tried to go back, entering by way of 
Prescott. Yet there is nothing to show 
that they found the mine again. For 
more than two decades the lost mine 
and its ruined village were shrouded 
in silence. Then in 1896 W. O. How- 
ard, better known at Flagstaff as 
“Bearhunter” Howard, stumbled onto 
the lost mine by accident. He had 
been a meat hunter for construction 
gangs when the Santa Fe railroad 
came through. Afterward he contin- 
ued at this business when he could. 
While seeking new game territory he 
came upon the defile. Curious, he 
rode down, and thence into the can- 
yon. 

Howard investigated the place, 
bringing out two of the hide-bound 
books from the cave near the camp. 
He believed he had found the Lost 
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Padre, and related his find to two 
trusted friends, both prospectors. 
They smiled at his belief, and Howard 
heard from them the story of the Lost 
Mine of Coconino. 

The following year Howard started 
back alone. The open mouth of the 
canyon naturally seemed the best 
means of reaching it. That was what 
Howard thought. But he could not 
locate it! 

One of his trusted friends was Alf 
Dickinson, who told me that Howard 
spent the next several years trying to 
find the lost mine; that it became such 
an obsession with him he could hardly 
discuss it without becoming angry. 
Finally Howard teamed up with Milt 
Farrell. Between them they spent 
much time quartering the area, on the 
theory that a systematic exploration 
of the region eventually would bring 
them to the canyon of the lost mine. 
But they had no success. Farrell had 
a family to raise, a ranch to work, and 
lost interest. 


Howard continued the search pe- 
riodically. Then one day he rushed to 
Dickinson with the news that he had 
at last returned to the lost mine, 
through the narrow defile to the north. 
But if he brought out any gold he kept 
it a secret to the day of his death. 

Milt Farrell tried again in the 
1920s, without success. Other lost 
mine prospectors attempted to solve 
the secret. None of these has ever 
acknowledged that he found the mine. 

The latest rumor connected with the 
lost gold is that a cowboy hunting 
strays last fall found the canyon with 
its smoke-blackened walls and mine 
tunnels. But like others before him, 
this cowboy became confused when 
he attempted to return, after he had 
learned the significance of his discov- 
ery. 

Then a pilot flying low over the 
forest of that section of the county 
told of seeing a deep, beautiful canyon 
containing stone walls standing in a 
maze of timber and brush. “Pot hunt- 
ers,” that species of amateur archeol- 
ogists who dig for aboriginal pottery 
in defiance of the law, believed the 
pilot revealed the location of an undis- 
covered cliff ruin. They sought it, and 
purportedly did enter the canyon, only 
to come away disgusted because the 
ruins proved to be “some old Mexican 
buildings.” | Shocked when _ they 
learned the story of the lost mine, 
they returned to the area, using 
trucks to approach over a forest road 
with camping equipment and riding 
stock, certain they would have no 
trouble in going back in a matter of 
a few hours. 

Today these pot hunters, experi- 
enced in forest and desert, are still 
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talking to themselves over failure to 
relocate the canyon. 

There are many varied and some- 
what weird stories of the lost mine. 
One, with the proof, is that of an east- 
erner staying at a guest ranch in Oak 
Creek Canyon. Being a hiker, he 
often wandered off alone. This he did 
with a pack of grub and his camera, 
walking out of the canyon due west. 
Seven days later he reached the village 
of Perkinsville, which is many miles 
south of where the lost mine is sup- 
posed to be. He gave an account of 
stumbling onto a deserted and very 
old village in a remote canyon after 
three days of hiking. 

Returning to Oak Creek his ex- 
posed film was developed and prints 
made. Nobody who heard his story 
was very enthused, for almost all the 
canyons of northern Arizona contain 
old dwellings of long gone inhabitants. 
The easterner went his way, but the 
photographer who made the prints 
copied a few for himself. They were 
of a beautiful canyon setting, the 
standing stone walls an_ interesting 
feature of the foreground. Then one 
of the men who had been in there 
and couldn’t go back, saw the pic- 
tures. He almost swallowed his hat. 

The pictures were studied carefully 
and letters written to the easterner for 
a detailed description, which he gave. 
All the same, the photographer and 
the man who had once been there 
failed to find the canyon. 

The son of the photographer now 
took up the search. One of his high 
school chums was Melvin Halliday, 
who in 1939 discovered in the Flag- 
staff storeroom of a friend an old hide- 
bound book printed in Spanish. The 
date inscribed on the title page was 
1730. He wanted the book as a sou- 
venir, and it was then he heard the 
story of Howard bringing out two of 
them from the cave. 

Halliday and the photographer’s 
son planned to set out on their search. 
Then the war years intervened, and it 
was not until 1946 that Halliday 
found himself in the general area, and 
decided to make a try. 


Accompanied by Robert Cahill, he 
attempted in a limited time to make 
the search on foot. They explored un- 
known canyons, walked out many 
square miles of tangled forest. Then 
one late afternoon they came upon an 
old fallen-in log bridge in an arroyo. 
This was a clue. For, according to 
Squires’ story, he and his men had 
constructed such a bridge on the old 
Spanish trail that led in and out of 
the canyon containing the lost mine. 

There it was, miles from nowhere 
in the virgin forest. No new trails, no 
roads within a long distance. But the 
signs of an ancient road were there on 


the ground, marks on stones, a cleft 
winding around through the timber 
now grown up with smaller trees and 
brush. 

But if this was the bridge, and they 
believed it was, then the lost mine was 
still more than three miles to the 
northwest. Worst of all, they had al- 
ready been over part of the separating 
terrain and knew it was almost im- 
passable in places, that flood waters 
had slashed deep canyons across the 
old trail. It was such country as 
could not be entered without supplies 
and a pack outfit. 

Halliday and Cahill returned to 
their forest camp, abandoning their 
hunt for the lost mine. They are the 
only two men who have found clues to 
the mine who tell of their discovery 
without reservation. Hunters acting 
on their information have used Per- 
kinsville as a jumping off place to 
search for the broken log bridge. 

Some of the men with maps who 
have sought the lost mine are expe- 
rienced trailsmen. Why then do they 
fail? The answer can only be that the 
canyon containing the lost mine and 
the village is what they term a “blind 
canyon.” 

As one old prospector puts it, “You 
could walk within spittin’ distance of 
the rim an’ not see it because the 
brush an’ timber, an’ all them plagued 
rocks is so numerous!” 





Harriet Day New Director 
Palm Desert Art Gallery 


Harriet A. Day, who for sev- 
eral years served as director of 
the former Desert Inn Art Gal- 
lery at Palm Springs, has ac- 
cepted for the coming season the 
position as director of the Palm 
Desert Art Gallery in the foyer 
of the Desert Magazine pueblo. 

Mrs. Day will take the place 
of Marie Ropp, whose interest 
and enthusiasm contributed much 
to the success of the gallery dur- 
ing the last two seasons. The 
new director has a wide acquain- 
tance among the artists of the 
West and is unusually well quali- 
fied for the place she will fill in 
the Desert Magazine staff. 

During the summer season 
when desert travel is at a mini- 
mum the art gallery will remain 
open only 514 days a week. The 
gallery hours are from eight to 
five, and until noon on Saturday. 
Visitors are welcome during these 
hours. There is no admission 
charge. 

On October 16 when Mrs. 
Day will assume her new duties 
the gallery will resume its 7-day- 
a-week schedule. 
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DESERT BENEDICTION 


By ALICE SALISBURY 
Barstow, California 


Alice Salisbury, author of the book 
Desert Treasure, wrote this benediction 
‘ for a little class of eight in a desert 
school which she was called to teach 
in an emergency. Each morning be- 
fore the classes opened the pupils stood 
and raised the American flag and in 
unison repeated these lines— 


May the desert mountains rising 
Stark, aloof, benign about you, 
Bless your sun-hot eyes with shadow; 
Ease your weariness with quiet! 


May the desert sunset lingering, 
Flooding pearl-hued clouds with glory, 
Paint the drab of life within you, 
Flaming azure, gold and crimson. 


May the desert wind at evening, 
Bearing tang of sage in flower, 
Stream against your heart and heal it, 
Flowing on the far-off ranges. 


May the desert stars above you, 
Burning myriad friendly tapers, 
Lift your spirit up to meet them, 
Where they dwell, all-wise, eternal. 


Photo taken “somewhere on the desert” by R. B. Lyttle. 


MY VACATION 
By Prince O. MEYER 
Tucson, Arizona 
Some day I'll take a vacation, 
Not a paid one ‘cause I'll tell you why, 
I don’t want a string or relation 
To anything under the sky. 
No voices to hear I'll be wanting, 
Except the one voice that I love 
Of Nature whispering secrets 
As she smiles all around and above. 
I'll walk where no man ever ventured, 
And that solitude shall be 
Nature’s golden symphonic creation 
Her “Song of Eternity.” 
No poems, then, will I be writing 
For all conceptions shall rhyme; 
The contracts and copyrighting 
Shall be signed by the hand of time. 





tduaucement 


By TANYA SOUTH 


Live then as rightly as you can, 
And strive with every ounce and 
sinew 
To give the world the noblest man 
That is within you. 
Thus shall you swiftest make advance, 
And finer faculties enhance. 











Perspective 
By JEAN CULVER 
Hereford, Arizona 


(By a lonely desert grave) 


Well partner, I had thought that I 

Was first to place my footprint in this spot. 
Was this the haven where you chose to lie, 
Away from every man, alone, forgot? 


Partner, may I sit upon this knoll? 

I am distraught with worldly matters deep. 

Do cares lke these disturb your peaceful 
soul, 

Or have you shed them in eternal sleep? 


Say partner, could you set me true, 

As you look back on time, does this brief 
span 

Rate all the worry that a man goes through, 

Or should he take it happily as he can? 


Yes partner, it is good to know, 

You walked before me, struggled, and 
found peace. 

Now refreshed and rested, I must go. 

The way looks lighter, and my burdens ease. 


EVENIN’ ON THE DESERT 


By HELEN MONNETTE 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Evenin’ on the desert, and the sun is goin’ 
down, 

And the vaulted sky is wearing flaming 
tresses for a crown. 

No more dingy cities where the sun cannot 
get through, 

But the great wide open spaces is the place 
for me and you. 


Evenin’ on the desert and the atmosphere’s 
sublime, 

And the beauties that I’m seein’ were made 
by hands Divine. 

Not a cloud to mar my vision of the glitter 
overhead, 

Of the million miles of starlight in a lavish 
overspread. 


Evenin’ on the desert, and the mountains 
taller grow, 

Like monarchs robed in purple, just to 
stage a royal show. 

And the realm o’er which they’re reigning, 
is a valley smooth and wide, 

Where the sagebrush and the cactus with 
the palms grow side by side. 


Evenin’ on the desert, and the sands have 
turned to gold, 

And each pebble bathed in moonlight is a 
jewel to behold. 

Like an artist on a canvas splashing color 
here and there, 

Catching every changing shadow, and the 
moods that linger here. 


Freedom? Well, I’ve got it, in this desert 
warm and brown, 

Where all is peace and quiet when the sun 
is goin’ down. 

And the purple shades are falling like a 
mist within the vale, 

O’er that silver winding pathway a desert 
beaten trail. 


Evenin’ on the desert, and in twilights’ soft 
embrace 

Is a memory that I treasure, as in outline I 
can trace. 

All that made a day so lovely, as the sun 
was goin’ down 

In the afterglow of evenin’ in this desert 
warm and brown. 
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PICTURES of the MONTH 


Desert Kood... 


First prize in Desert’s May photo contest goes 
to Cal Montney, Los Angeles, California, for 
this striking scene in Joshua Tree National 
Monument. Picture taken at 4:30 in the after- 
noon of a winter day, with a Rolleiflex. Ex- 
posure 1/50 of a second at f.11, no filter. 


Smoke Truce... 


Winner of second prize is Tom Mulligan, also 
a Californian whose home is in Hermosa 
Beach. Taken near Palm Springs with Rollei- 
cord camera, Plus X film, 1/100 sec. at f.11. 
Early afternoon, yellow filter was used. 


JULY, 1950 
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History of Ganado... 
Los Angeles, California 
Desert: 

I write to correct a very unfortunate 
error which occurred in the news col- 
umns of your journal in May, this year, 
in an item from a Gallup, N. M. paper. 
Of course you are not responsible for 
the error. 

In the item in question reference is 
made to the retirement from the Su- 
perintendency of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion to the Navajos at Ganado, Ari- 
zona, of Dr. Salsbury, who has been 
in that position for the past 23 years. 
The writer states that when Dr. Sals- 
bury came to the mission he found “a 
few rude huts” there, and that he has 
transformed the little mission by the 
building program and improvements 
made under his supervision. I have no 
desire to rob Dr. Salsbury of a bit of 
credit rightly due to him; but the 
statement regarding the “few rude 
huts” is a’ very unjust reflection upon 
the work of the previous missionaries 
at Ganado, and reflects as well upon 
the Synod of Arizona, and upon the 
Presbyterian Church and its Board of 
Home Missions. 

I was a member of the committee 
which selected Ganado for a mission 
site in 1901, and from the spring of 
1907 until the autumn of 1913, I was 
the Missionary Superintendent for the 
Presbyterian Church in Arizona. I can 
therefore claim to have some knowl- 
edge of the facts. When I retired in 
1913, there was at Ganado a well- 
built adobe manse, an excellent two- 
story adobe school building and dor- 
mitory for girls with quarters for two 
teachers, a good adobe hospital of two 
stories with six beds, and a very neat 
little stone church, all constructed un- 
der the first missionaries to this site, 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles H. Bierkemper. 

Miss Mary E. Walthers, now of Los 
Angeles, informs me that in 1921-22, 
she was secretary to Rev. Fred. G. 
Mitchell, who was for eight or ten 
years superintendent at Ganado; and 
that her work was mainly in connec- 
tion with a building and improvement 
program carried on by Mr. Mitchell, 
the cost of which was about $100,000. 
Recently I met a Miss Earhart who 
was at Ganado for some months after 
Miss Walthers’ time, and she told of 
other buildings erected under Mr. 
Mitchell. This certainly should dispose 
of the “few rude huts” tradition. 

_ Let us give all proper credit to Dr. 
Salsbury for his work, but let us not 
deny to the equally earnest and effi- 
cient workers who preceded him, the 
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appreciation they deserve for pioneer 
work under very difficult conditions. 
I knew Mr. Mitchell, and he was a 
man of large ability and devotion. 

I spent 22 of my younger years in 
Arizona (1891-1913) and always find 
much of interest in your admirable 
publication. 

FRANK C. REID 


More About Pegleg Smith . . . 
Ramona, California 
Desert: 

In your June issue on page 46 you 
explain why it became important to 
know which one of Pegleg Smith’s 
legs was amputated. May I suggest 
that you follow the practice in vogue 
among Desert’s thousands of readers 
and refer to Desert Magazine for the 
answer. In your issue of March, 1949, 
there is a full length picture of Pegleg 
Smith (1949 version) with the peg 
on his right leg. 

About 1923 I found a book in the 
San Diego public library which gave 
what I regard as the most complete 
and authentic summary of the Pegleg 
story ever published. I tried repeatedly 
in later years to find the book again, 
but as I had forgotten the title the 
librarians were unable to locate it. 

I believe I am correct, however, 
when I recall that there was a picture 
showing Smith wearing the peg on his 
left leg. I have delved rather deeply 
into the history of the pioneer days 
in this part of the country, and feel 
almost like an old acquaintance of 
Pegleg Smith of the black gold fame. 
There was another Pegleg Smith—not 
Jedediah—but he never was mixed up 
in any gold mystery. I may have a 
chance some day to show you where 
that black gold came from. 

Yours for more and better desert 
stories. 

J. R. KENNEDY 
e e € 
Doodlebug for Silver... 
White Pine, Colorado 
Desert: 

I take pleasure in writing to you 
about a silver locator I have just com- 
pleted, and tested on two mines. I 
will guarantee it to work. 

I have worked on gold and silver 
locators for 25 years, and my record 
shows over 5,000 experiments. I have 
tried all the doodlebugs and locators 
that have been offered for sale. Those 
instruments using batteries are okay 
but will not locate at a distance, and 
are too heavy to pack around. Mine 
weighs only four pounds. 

All other doodlebugs have proven a 
fake to me. I am now waiting for the 
snow to get off the ground. In the 
meantime I am working on a gold lo- 
cator with similar design for distance. 

A. M. IVERSON 


They Were Reinforced With Steel... 
San Diego, California 
Desert: 

In the interesting article on the Da- 
vis dam, bv Mr. Henderson, May issue, 
he describes the concrete stop-logs used 
in the spillway closure as being 2x2x13 
feet in size, and as weighing six tons 
each. 

It would be interesting to know how, 
and why, these stop-logs were formed 
to weigh so much. The dimensions 
given indicate 52 cubic feet, and as 
normal concrete weighs about 150 
pounds per cubic foot the total weight 
of each-log would be about 7800 
pounds, or 3.9 tons. If they do weigh 
6 tons as stated, for the dimensions 
given the concrete would weigh ap- 
proximately 230 pounds per cubic 
foot. If this is correct, it would be in- 
teresting to know why it was neces- 
sary. It is possible to make concrete 
of such weight per cubic foot, and it 
is sometimes done for the counter- 
weights of lift bridges to save space, 
by replacing the normal stone or gravel 
aggregate in the concrete with steel 
punchings or other steel scrap. 

The stop-logs probably contain steel 
reinforcing bars—but even if each log 
contained a couple of very husky steel 
I-beams it still is difficult to account 
for the weights reported. 

Mr. Henderson’s article is a fine ex- 
ample of non-technical description of a 
complicated engineering nroiect. 

C. R. EGE 


The stop-logs were well rein- 
forced and the weight given was 
a workman’s estimate rather than 
an engineer’s calculation—which 
would account for the ton or more 
discrepancy.—R.H. 


Anyway, it Was a Long Time... 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Desert: 

We always look for the Desert Quiz, 
Hard Rock Shorty and those con- 
structive editorials—and the mapped 
field trips are always welcome. 

A few days ago we looked up John 
Condon, about whom Harold Weight 
wrote in the April issue of Desert. 
We found him just as described by 
Harold. 

I was bothered by the mathematical 
implications of the statement in the 
Weight story as to the dating of the 
dinosaur age—‘ a period 20 million 
times longer than that of our own 
self-recorded history.” 

Placing our historic period con- 
servatively at 6000 years, that would 
make the Mesozoic era 120 billion 
years ago, while most estimates place 
the age of the earth at two or three 
billion years. . 

ROGER GREEN 
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Ae Followed the “/ratls 


of the Desert Padres . 


@ HE TRAPDOOR in the high 
ceiling of the old stone structure 
looked like any ordinary trap- 

door, but to the young historian from 
Texas it could be the open sesame to 
veritable treasure. It was two days 
since the visitor from across the bor- 
der had arrived in the picturesque 
town of Queretaro, 100 miles north of 
Mexico City, and knocked at the ven- 
erable gate of the College of the Holy 
Cross. During those two days the 
visitor had engaged his hosts, members 
of the Franciscan order who con- 
ducted the college, in pleasant con- 
versation. He had admired the mon- 
astery grounds and examined the 
books in the fine old library. Although 
he wished to come straight to the 
point and inquire about the object of 
his search, experience in this land of 
manana had taught him to make 
haste slowly. 


At last, when the moment seemed 
opportune, he pointed to the trap- 
door abeve his head and nonchalantly 
asked, “Do you think there might be 
papeles—old manuscripts—up there?” 


The two padres were somewhat 
taken aback at this direct question, 
and after a long moment the spokes- 
man for the pair answered noncom- 
mittally, “Quien sabe—who knows?” 


The disarming smile of the visitor 
and his evident interest in their mon- 
astery finally allayed the suspicions 
of the padres, and a ladder was pro- 
duced. Up this ladder and into the 
attic, under the watchful gaze of his 
hosts, scrambled the professor. Sure 
enough, there in the dark recesses of 
the dusty loft stood a huge 18th- 
century chest—securely locked. This 
trunk might or might not hold what 
he sought. After prolonged scouting 
about the monastery a key was un- 
earthed and, to the wonderment of all, 
there were revealed inside the chest 
bundle upon bundle of neatly tied 
manuscripts, priceless records of col- 
onial New Spain. 

The search for gold has lured count- 
less men in ages past, but the search 
for dusty archives long buried in 
Spanish America and continental Eu- 
rope has brought more thrill and lasting 
renown to historian Herbert Eugene 
Bolton than the finding of treasures 
in gold and jewels. | 


JULY, 1950 
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Dr. Herbert E. Bolton 


For more than 50 years Dr. Herbert E. Bolton has been following 
the trails blazed by the soldiers Coronado and Anza, and the padres 
Kino, Escalante, Garces, Font and others. He has examined and trans- 
lated a million pages of original manuscripts found in attics and vaults 
in Spain and Mexico. Out of this research have come the most impor- 
tant books yet published covering the discovery and early exploration 
of the Southwest—books well known to every student of American 
history. Here is the story of an 80-year-old professor who is too busy 
to retire. 


By HOPE GILBERT 


Photos courtesy Coronado Cuarto Centennial Commission 
of New Mexico 
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Dr. Bolton writing up his notes in the patio of the Hotel Coronado at 
Compostela, Mexico. 


When, at the turn of the century, 
two years after receiving his degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Bolton left his 
Wisconsin home to teach medieval 
history at the University of Texas, 
his friends regretted his exile to a 
land of rattlesnakes and wild Indians. 
No one dreamed that in Texas and 
adjacent Spanish country this Yankee 
invader was to discover a bonanza of 
historical material which eventually 
would completely reorient the study 
and teaching of American history. 


It was nearly a half century later 
that I had the pleasure of talking with 
Dr. Bolton in his Bancroft Library 
office at the University of California. 
The windows of his book-lined study 
looked out upon the campanile and 
the Berkeley hills close in the eastern 
‘background. 


Time, as noted by the great cam- 
panile clock, means little to Dr. Bol- 
ton. More than in the present he 
lives in the historic past of Mexico 
and the Spanish West. The men who 
explored, colonized and Christianized 
that vast territory are to him living, 
breathing personalities, almost more 
real than people of the present day. 
His enthusiasm for the exploits and 
accomplishments of the conquistador 
and padre is very sincere. He infects 
everyone who comes within the orbit 
of his influence with the desire to 
travel with him the trails of the 
Spanish pathfinders. 

Although his professional interest 
is in the past, it should never be said 
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that Bolton is indifferent to the pres- 
ent. He has a vital interest in his many 
students who have taken degrees un- 
der him and who today hold distin- 
guished professorships throughout the 
country and diplomatic posts abroad. 

I became acquainted with Dr. Bol- 
ton several years ago when I was 
studying for a master’s degree in his- 
tory. At that time I learned at first 
hand about his reputed absent-minded- 
ness when he is engrossed in research 
and writing. Many’s the time that he 
had to be reminded to attend the 
seminar of which I was a member. 
His light shone so continuously and 
late in his fourth-story office that his 
students threatened to form a “Save- 
Bolton-from-overwork” league to see 
that he did not work straight through 
the night. His rejoinder to this sug- 
gestion was that he purposely left his 
light on just to give his students and 
colleagues something to talk about. 

One tale that persistently crops up 
on the campus is that late one after- 
noon Bolton was standing at the curb 
outside North Gate when one of his 
daughters drove up and humorously 
said to him, “Dr. Bolton, may I drive 
you home?” 

“Thank you,” replied her preoccu- 
pied father, “but I am waiting for my 
daughter.” 

The good professor stoutly denies 
this legend, adding that, quite to the 
contrary, he sometimes jumps unin- 
vited into cars containing women he 
doesn’t know. 

Dr. Bolton is a genial host, gracious 


in extending courtesy to an inter- 
viewer. He is always ready to talk 
about his favorites, Anza, Kino, Cor- 
onado, Garces, Escalante, and a 
dozen others, but reluctant to talk 
about himself. 


“IT don’t count,” he asserts -with a 
grin. “The trail-blazers of the past, 
and you, the builders for the future, 
are my concern.” 


When Dr. Bolton arrived in Texas 
in 1901, the Spanish language was a 
closed book to him, but not for long. 
During his first semester he began to 
study the language which was to open 
up to him an unbelievably rich field 
of discovery. One of his tutors to 
whom he paid sixty cents an hour was 
Will Buckley who later became a mil- 
lionaire oil king. More and more the 
Spanish borderlands fascinated him, 
and the following year he went to 
Mexico to search the archives of 
church and state, and to get acquainted 
with his Mexican neighbors. 


The Spanish bureaucrats of the 
colonial period had a mania for de- 
manding, usually in triplicate, the 
most detailed reports of all activities, 
military, civil and religious. To this 
custom we are indebted for our broad 
and accurate picture of Spanish 
America in that era. 


Once having felt the thrill of look- 
ing upon diaries, letters and docu- 
ments, many of which had not been 
opened since they were penned and 
filed away centuries ago, Bolton was 
unable to stop. So, for the next 20 
years he spent much of his time doing 
research in Spanish America and Eu- 
rope. He traveled the length and 
breadth of Mexico, visiting govern- 
ment archives and old monasteries, 
making friends with officials and 
padres, and sifting the records of 65 
repositories. In the Archivo General 
in Mexico City alone more than 100,- 
000 volumes of bound manuscripts 
were stored, not to mention the count- 
less unbound records lying untouched 
in numerous pueblos and obscure 
conventos. Bolton is reputed to have 
dusted off, untied and examined alto- 
gether a million manuscript pages of 
ancient records. In 1913, with finan- 
cial aid from the Carnegie Institution, 
Bolton’s “Bible” for researchers in 
Spanish-American history was pub- 
lished. This Guide to Materials for 
United States History in the Archives 
of Mexico became in fact the official 
catalogue used by the Mexican gov- 
ernment for their own records, and 
called by them La Biblia. 

Many of the manuscripts discovered 
by Dr. Bolton are of especial interest 
to those of us who now live in areas 
which once were outposts of the Span- 
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ish empire. The Favores Celestiales 
written by Eusebio Kino is an illum- 
inating report of the work of that 
Italian Jesuit missionary among the 
Pimas of Sonora and Arizona from 
1689 to 1711. The Noticias of Fray 
Francisco Palou, which forms the 
first history of California ever written, 
and the diaries of Crespi, Font, Anza 
and others give us a picture of 18th- 
century California, and of the means 
and routes by which the pioneers 
came. The assembling, translation and 
editing of the diaries and correspond- 
ence of the Anza expeditions from 
Sonora to Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco, constitute but one of Bolton’s 
great contributions to the background 
of Southwestern and California his- 
tory. 
Of the books written by Dr. Bolton, 
those of most popular interest include 
Rim of Christendom and Padre on 
Horseback, two publications about 
Padre Kino; Outposts of Empire, the 
story of the expeditions of Juan Bau- 
tista de Anza and the founding of San 
Francisco; Spanish Borderlands, and 
Spanish Exploration in the Southwest. 
Commenting on his writings, the 
American Historical Review says, 
“Bolton masks his broad yet exact 
scholarship under an_ entertaining, 
even colloquial style.” He is never 
stodgy nor textbookish. “A textbook,” 
avers Bolton, “is the pulp of an orange 
that has been sucked dry.” 


Bolton’s most recent volume cover- 
ing the exploration and journeys of 
Coronado was awarded the Whittlesey 
House prize in Western History. In 
its preparation he explored Coronado’s 
entire route from Mexico to central 
Kansas, and cleared up the many puz- 
zles which had stumped his predeces- 
sors, even to the determination of the 
declination of the compass needle in 
1541 in the Texas Panhandle. 


Top—Outside the old mission 
church at Tehueco, Mexico. As 
the front wall of the building had 
fallen down the townspeople 
mounted the bells in front of the 
site. Left to right: Ward Yaeger, 
National Park Service; George P. 
Hammond, Bancroft Library, U. 
of C.; Aubrey Neasham, National 
Park Service; Dr. Bolton. 


Center — Retracing Coronado’s 

route—on the banks of the Yaqui 

River near Soyopa. Dr. Bolton 

stands behind the three seated 
men. 


Bottom—Retracing the Coronado 

route in 1940. Dr. Bolton’s car 

was towed across the San Lor- 

enzo River—the ancient Amazon 
of California legend. 
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“Equally as intriguing as my adven- 
tures in archives,” comments Dr. 
Bolton, “has been my odyssey on the 
trails of Kino, of Coronado, and of 
Anza. Kino’s trail took me from his 
birthplace in the Italian Alps, through 
Germany, to Spain, to Mexico, to 
Lower California, and thence by a 
network of routes over the Sonora 
mountains to the Sierra Madre of 
Chihuahua. 

‘“Eusebio Francisco Kino,” he con- 
tinues, “was the most picturesque 
missionary pioneer of all North 
America—explorer, astronomer, car- 
tographer, mission builder, ranchman, 
cattle king, and defender of the fron- 
tier. For a quarter of a century Kino 
was the outstanding figure on the 
Sonora-Arizona-California frontier. A 
score of present-day towns and cities 
began their history as mission pueblos 
founded by him or directly under his 
influence. Over a vast area in the 
Southwest and adjacent Mexico, cattle 
ranching and the introduction of Eu- 
ropean cereals and fruits owe to him 
their beginnings. Wheat raising in Alta 
California, to give a single example, 
was begun with a handful of seed sent 
by Kino from Mexico across the Ari- 
zona desert to the Yuma chieftain, 
Salvador Palma, whom he had for- 
merly visited on the Colorado river. 
Kino’s maps of western North America 
made him famous in Europe even in 
his own day, and with or without 
acknowledgment they were copied 
there by cartographers for nearly a 
century after his death. His manu- 
scripts constitute by far the best 
contemporary historical record of the 
regions where he labored.” 


Father Kino’s own story, Historical 
Memoir of Pimeria Alta, translated 
and edited by Dr. Bolton, has recently 
been reprinted by the University of 
California press and is now available 
to collectors of Americana. 


Bolton speaks with pardonable 
pride when he states, “I think it is safe 
‘to say that no routes of such length 
in any country’s history have ever been 
so thoroughly explored and identified 
as I have explored and identified the 
trails of Anza. From Mexico City to 
Monterey and on to Suisun Bay I have 
retraced exactly, or approximately, his 
several journeys—a total distance of 
more than 10,000 miles.” 


Anza made two round-trips from 
Mexico across the Colorado desert 
and the southern Sierras to the north- 
ern coast of Alta California, the first 
as a scout to discover a feasible route, 
and the second at the head of a colony 
of 240 men, women and children, the 
founders of San Francisco. 

The underlying reason for Anza’s 
opening of a new land route from 
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Mexico to California, 1774 to 1776, is 
of interest to us today as an 18th- 
century phase of that long contest for 
power between European nations. The 
close of the Seven Years War in 1763 
made important changes in the North 
American map. The French lost their 
possessions there, and England, then 
mistress of all the territory as far west 
as the Mississippi River, was becom- 
ing a serious threat to Spain which 
held the vast territory west of the 
Mississippi. On the Pacific coast, 
Spain beheld a further threat to her 
colonial empire from Russia which 
was covetously eyeing the Pacific 
shores from her base in Alaska. To 
withstand the English and the hostile 
Indians, Charles III of Spain ordered 
the extension of a line of presidios 
along the Mississippi and from the 
eastern reaches of the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Gulf of California. To forestall 
the Russian danger, Portola and Serra 
were sent to occupy the harbors of 
San Diego and Monterey. To insure 
the safety of Alta California, actual 
settlement was essential. And so it 
was that Juan Bautista de Anza, a 
captain on the Sonora frontier, was 
selected to prepare for colonization of 
the Pacific coast by opening a land 
route from Sonora to California. 

Of the extraordinary capacities of 
this Spanish soldier, Bolton says, “As 
an explorer Anza stands beside Lewis 
and Clark. As a colony leader it is 
difficult to find anyone in Anglo- 
American annals with whom to com- 
pare him, unless it might be Stephen 
F. Austin. His achievement was a 
significant factor in the long contest of 
European peoples for the domination 
of a continent.” 


Although Bolton traced Anza’s trail 
nearly a century and a half later, Anza 
and his fellow diarists, Fathers Pedro 
Font and Francisco Garces, were so 
explicit in their records that there was 
little difficulty in identifying practi- 
cally every water hole and campsite 
they visited. 

“Between Mexico City and Culia- 
can, where Anza began to raise his 
colony,” states Bolton, “I have fol- 
lowed his approximate route by rail- 
road. From this point to Horcasitas 
I retraced Anza’s approximate trail 
nearly all the way by automobile. Up 
to this point no diaries were kept. We 
know that Anza went through Moco- 
rito, Sinaloa, Fuerte and Alamos, and 
through these places I have followed 
the Camino Real which he traveled. 
At Horcasitas, where the diaries start, 
my exploration in detail began. 

“From Tubac to Yuma,” he con- 
tinues, “Anza’s route led me by way 
of the Altar Valley and the Camino del 
Diablo, or Devil’s Highway, in north- 


ern Sonora, to the junction of the Gila 
and Colorado rivers. On this ex- 
tremely arid portion of the trip I was 
accompanied by Dean Frank C. Lock- 
wood as camp boss and cook, and by 
two University of Arizona boys as 
drivers. El Carrizal was the last place 
with running water before reaching 
Yuma, over 100 miles distant. During 
the gold rush to California, scores of 
gold-mad men met death in this stretch 
of burning desert. Their last resting 
places are now indicated, if at all, by 
rude piles of stones near the dimly 
marked roadway. 


“Ten miles out from El Carrizal 
Anza crossed the modern Arizona 
boundary line. Water now became a 
question of tanks or ftinajas in the 
mountain rocks. Of the many tinajas 
which I identified, the Cabeza Prieta 
tanks, called by Anza las Tinajas de 
la Purificacion, were especially re- 
markable. The high black peak from 
from which they get their name towers 
just west of them. It was the breaking 
of a spring of my car and the conse- 
quent day’s delay that gave me time 
for the difficult 14-mile walk neces- 
sary to visit the Cabeza Prieta tanks 
where Anza revived his thirsty cara- 
van. The six main tanks are on six 
different levels, like the steps of stairs, 
close together and easily accessible to 
each other, the overflow of all being 
drained by a common channel worn 
through the ages in the solid rock. The 
tinajas are symmetrical and are gen- 
erally kettle-shaped. The largest is 
14 feet in diameter on top and five 
or six feet deep. It has been estimated 
that these tanks when full contain 
about 5000 gallons of water.” Bolton 
adds, “It was in this region that Teddy 
Roosevelt won his fame as a hunter 
of mountain sheep in Arizona. 


“From Yuma down the Colorado,” 
continues Bolton, “I trailed the hard- 
riding captain to Santa Olaya, below 
the western terminus of the Arizona 
line and not far above Pescadero dam, 
thence across the desert to Cerro Pri- 
eto, through Cocopah range near Sig- 
nal mountain, past the head of the 
Laguna Salada to Anza’s Santo Tomas 
in the mountains of Lower California. 
Retracing the canyon, I followed the 
trail northward to Santa Rosa (at 
Yuha Well), to San Sebastian (at 
Harper’s Well), thence up Borrego 
Valley to Coyote Canyon at Beatty’s 
ranch. 

“For the short stretch up and down 
Coyote Canyon and across Cahuilla 
Valley I had as my assistant W. G. 
Paden who, with Mrs. Paden, has 
subsequently become an outstanding 
authority on pioneer trails of the West. 
The Coyote Canyon section was made 
on horseback with the thermometer 
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114° at sunrise at Beatty’s ranch. I 
retraced Cahuilla Valley and ascended 
Bautista Canyon in 1924. From Valle- 
vista to Riverside and on to San Ga- 
briel I have been many times over 
most of the trail. Northwest from San 
Gabriel to Monterey I followed not 
only the trail of Anza but also the 
footsteps of Serra and his co-workers. 

“So long a trail,” Bolton reminisces, 


“has had its incidents. While crossing 
over the mountains from Magdalena 
with my lone son and a single horse, 
I was glad when we got through the 
canyon where the Yaquis just a few 
days previously had waylaid half a 
dozen Mexicans. Anza had his prob- 
lems with thirst-crazed and starved 
horses and pack-animals. My com- 
panion and I were often beset by 
balky cars unaccustomed to the rigors 
of desert travel. It was not wholly 
amusing to have my Ford sit calmly 
down in the middle of the Sonora 
river near Ures and wait for a span of 
mules to come along and pull us out. 
It was diverting, however, to see the 
macho refuse to work, kick himself 
out of harness, and let his mate, the 
mula, pull the machine out alone, the 
macho appearing to have great con- 
tempt for the old Ford which we 
drove. Because of our delay we spent 
that night at a very humble ranch 
house by the roadside. I abused my 
hospitality by talking to the family 
and their assembled neighbors. till 
midnight, telling tales of Anza and his 
colony. I, at least, profited from the 
session, for I was weary enough to 
sleep soundly on the soft side of an 
adobe brick floor, jokingly called by 
our kindly hostess una cama de 
esprings—a spring mattress.” 

Some persons may ask what differ- 
ence it makes by what route Anza 
came to California. “One illustration,” 
states Bolton, “will answer that ques- 
tion. From Yuma to Riverside, Ban- 
croft’s identification of the route was 
entirely wrong. On the way Anza saw 
and mentioned numerous Indian vil- 
lages. Led astray by Bancroft, eth- 
nologists for a generation located them 
where they never lived; and in some 
cases the error still persists. Somebody 
has to get the record straight or it will 
always be crooked.” 


From the University of Texas where 
he began his Spanish-American re- 
search, Bolton went to Stanford Uni- 
versity where he was professor of 
history for two years. In 1911 he went 
to the University of California where 
later he became director of the famed 
Bancroft Library and later Sather 
Professor of History. In 1940, at the 
age of seventy, Bolton was officially 
retired, but not for long. The demands 
of the war called him back into active 
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teaching, and his time since then has 
been additionally filled by conferences 
and lectures on Inter-American affairs, 
exploration, and his perennial research 
and writing of books. A 200-mile 
descent of the Colorado river with the 
late Norman Nevills on one of the 
latter’s most speedy and exciting trips 
(when at Bolton’s insistence only one 
portage instead of the usual six or 
seven was resorted to) was but one 
incident in a series of exploring jaunts 
indulged in by the indefatigable Bol- 
ton since his official “retirement.” 

Numerous honorary degrees, hon- 
orary professorships in Spanish-Ameri- 
can universities, and his decoration as 
Comendedor de la Real Orden de 
Isabel la Catolica by the Spanish 
Crown in 1925 attest the importance 
of Bolton’s achievement in synthesiz- 
ing and unifying the history of the 
Western Hemisphere and in setting 
forth for the first time the Epic of 
Greater America. 
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She Broke an Old Precedent... 

Desert Magazine editors receive 
hundreds of fiction manuscripts annu- 
ally—and it has always been the policy 
to return them to the writers with the 
notation, “Desert is not in the market 
for fiction.” 

This was true until two months ago 
when Margaret Mower’s story Without 
Pawn came in the day’s mail. Here 
was a well-written drama which went 
to the heart of one of the most interest- 
ing problems in the desert country— 
the racial enmity that has long existed 
between the nomad Navajo Indians 
and the peace-loving tribesmen of the 
pueblos. 

Here was a problem in human rela- 
tions which could be told better in 
fiction than in a mere factual article— 
and so the long precedent of no fiction 
(except Hard Rock Shorty) in Desert 
Magazine was broken. The general 
policy of the magazine has not been 
changed. Fiction will be published 
only when it appears to the editors that 
accurate dramatization will give Des- 
ert’s readers a clearer picture of the 
subject than will a non-fiction article. 
The editorial staff will be interested in 
the comment of readers—for after all 
they are the ones to be served. 

Margaret Mower was born in Santa 
Barbara, California, but spent much of 
her life in the East in the theater. More 
recently she has taken up writing, and 
has sold manuscripts to the Monitor 
and to travel magazines. 

Dorothy Stauffer, painter and mu- 





Te all photographers: 


Desert Magazine’s monthly 
photographic contest is to be dis- 
continued during the late sum- 
mer and early fall months, but 
will be resumed during the win- 
ter. This recess is announced due 
to the fact that not many pic- 
tures are taken on the lower 
levels of the desert country dur- 
ing the hot months. 


The contest for the “Picture of 
the Month” definitely will be 
resumed later in the year, and 
all those who take pictures — 
both amateur and professional 
—~are urged to send their unusu- 
ally fine prints to Desert for the 
monthly judging when the con- 
test is announced again. 











ralist of the Southwest, who sketched 
the illustration for Without Pawn, is a 
Californian now making her home in 
Santa Fe. She was graduated from 
Stanford, and has studied art in Paris 
and Italy. She has exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Print Club, in New York 
and in Paris. She is the mother of an 
18-year-old son. 
a * e 


Jackrabbit Homesteader .. . 

Catherine Venn left a high-salaried 
position as secretary to members of 
the Los Angeles city council to spend 
a year on her jackrabbit homestead at 
the base of the Santa Rosa mountains 
in Riverside county, California. Being 
red-headed, the prospect of living 
alone in this rugged desert country 
held no fears for her. She had to haul 
her water from a well three miles away, 
cook with tank gas, and read with a 
coal-oil lamp. But to her it was all a 
grand adventure. She did part-time 
work in offices in the Palm Desert 
community, but had many days of lei- 
sure during which she gained an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the plant and 
animal life of the land where her little 
cabana was located. 

She kept a log of her experiences, 
and the Diary of a Jackrabbit Home- 
steader which is to continue serially in 
Desert Magazine, is her story — the 
story of a tenderfoot who within a few 
months was able to adapt herself hap- 
pily to a way of life far removed from 
anything she had known previously. 

At the end of a year Mrs. Venn had 
to return to her city hall position in 
order to protect her civil service seni- 
ority, but she continues to spend much 
of her spare time out on her desert 
homestead, to which she now has a 
deed. 
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Winnemucca, Nevada... 

Although discovered by J. M. Mul- 
linix several years ago, a promising 
barium property in Humboldt county 
has just been staked and surveyed and 
is to be opened this summer, it was 
announced here. Partners in the ven- 
ture are J. M. Mullinix and Jack Tom- 
linson. Tomlinson said surface indica- 
tions show 10,000 to 15,000 tons of 
good ore running from 94 to 96 per- 
cent white barium. The property is 
located about 15 miles southwest of 
Winnemucca on Clear Creek. Barium 
is used for industrial chemicals, mix- 
ing paints and for oil well packing.— 
Humboldt Star. 

e e e 


Kingman, Arizona... 

Discovery of an enormous man- 
ganese deposit, considered to be one 
of the largest in the United States, 
has been announced by the US. 
Bureau of Mines. The bureau has 
been conducting extensive diamond 
drilling in the Artillery Peak district. 
The mineralized zone extends from a 
point several miles northeast of Artil- 
lery Peak for about 25 miles south- 
west. Adjoining is another large 
deposit being developed by D. D. 
Corum. At the southwest end of the 
new zone John Neal, Kingman cattle- 
man, and Tom Rodgers, Alamo Cross- 
ing, are developing another deposit. 
The ore is massive, in lime formation, 
is exceptionally clean. Assays gave 
results of 23 percent to 41 percent 
manganese, virtually free of iron, cop- 
per and phosphorous and with a low 
silica content. — Mohave County 
Miner. 

. . e 
Beatty, Nevada... 

Core drilling of the Lucky copper 
property to considerable depth is plan- 
.ned by Looney Brothers of Beatty. 
The mine is located in Lathrop Wells 
district 33 miles south of Beatty. It 
has been under development about 
a year, is credited with containing a 
vein of copper ore about 30 inches 
wide. The operators contemplate 
eventual installation of a reduction 
plant if the drilling proves satisfactory 
values persist to greater depth_— Beatty 
Bulletin. 

e e & 
Winnemucca, Nevada... 

Another important mining opera- 
tion in Round Mountain is underway 
with opening of the Steigmeyer proper- 
ty. Ore being mined is a shale gold, 
the value is low, but up to 1000 tons a 
day will be mined by shovel.—The 
Mining Record. 
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Ely, Nevada... 

First test well to be drilled in Ne- 
vada by a major oil company was 
scheduled to be started this month 
by the Continental Oil Company about 
nine miles northwest of Green Springs. 
Plan is to drill to a depth of 7500 
feet, possibly deeper. Continental and 
Standard Oil of California are also 
reported planning drilling of explora- 
tory wells in Newark Valley where 
promising oil indications were reported 
last year. Approximately 500,000 
acres of government and private land 
in Elko, Eureka and White Pine 
counties were leased during 1949 by 
major oil corporations.—Los Angeles 


Times. 
e e e 


Holbrook, Arizona .. . 

The first oil to be produced in 
Arizona may come, it is hoped, from 
a well that is being sunk as a test well. 
It is the Macie No. 1 of Kipling Pe- 
troleum, Inc., located 41 miles east 
of Holbrook and four miles south of 
Navajo. At the 1000-foot level the 
operators unexpectedly tapped a gas 
deposit which at the start shot 20 
million cubic feet per day from the 
shaft. Oil traces, coupled with the 
sudden discovery of gas, raised hopes 
that the well would produce the first 
oil in Arizona.—Tucson Daily Citizen. 

e e . 
Tonopah, Nevada... 

The famed Belmont mine, credited 
with production of $40,000.000 in 
silver and gold between 1906 and 
1925, has been acquired by the Vic- 
tory Divide Mining Company from 
F. W. Handel and Tom Niceley. At 
one time the Belmont was the largest 
individual producer of silver in the 
United States. When the price of sil- 
ver dropped to around 25 cents in 
the 1920’s, operation was suspended. 
When the price recovered, the mine 
was reopened and another million dol- 
lars taken out before a fire and World 
War II again forced a shut down. 
The mine has been worked recently 
by leasers.—Tonopah Times-Bonanza. 

e ° e 
Goldpoint, Nevada ... 

The Nevada Gold mill near here has 
resumed ore treatment and is to be 
reserved exclusively for custom ore, 
according to John G. Gargan, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Engiteer- 
ing and Mining Corporation, which 
has leased the plant. A_ sufficient 
supply to keep the plant in operation 
for at least six to eight months has 
been assured, he said. — Goldfield 
News. 


Los Angeles, California ... 

A pocket size radiation indicator so 
simple that even a greenhorn can 
understand and operate it, has been 
developed at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles’ Atomic Energy 
project. The “instrument” consists of 
small vials which can be carried in a 
plastic case and worn around the neck 
in the manner of identification tags, 
or the vials may be fitted into a pencil- 
like container that is clipped in a 
pocket. Radiation is measured by 
color change of the chemical liquids.— 
Rocketeer. 

* e & 
Washington, D.C.... 

Surveys and exploration of the 
uranium fields around Marysvale, 
Paiute County, Utah, will continue 
throughout the summer and there is 
a good possibility that a mill to pro- 
cess ore will be constructed, the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission has announced. 
The area — where uranium-bearing 
ore was discovered only a few months 
ago—is regarded as among the most 
promising of domestic sources. No 
decision on construction of a_ mill 
can be made until the surveys are 
completed.—Salt Lake Tribune. 

a * e 


Tonopah, Nevada... 

What appeared to be an important 
strike of rich silver-lead-gold ore has 
been announced by Hugh F. Cameron, 
president of Pacific Butte Mines com- 
pany. The discovery was made on 
company ground located at Montezu- 
ma, a few miles west of Goldfield. 
The ore was first encountered in a 
winze at a depth of 18 feet below the 
main tunnel level of the Eve claim. 
Assays gave returns of $25 gold, 
$11.60 lead, $112.50 silver. This is 
first time that ore carrying a com- 
mercial value in gold has been mined 
on the Eve claim.—Tonapah Times- 


Bonanza. 
Be & co 


Ely, Nevada... 

The oil fever which last month was 
reported running high in this area 
has not abated. Seventy-five thousand 
additional acres in White Pine county 
were taken under lease recently in a 
three-week period, and large blocks 
of land in eastern White Pine, hither- 
to barren of leasing activity, have 
appeared on maps. In western parts 
of the county fill-in leases continue. 
Nearly 900 oil lease entries have 
been made to date. — Ely Record. 

e e e 
Monticello, Utah ... 

A new uranium strike has been made 
in McElmo Canyon 17 miles from 
Cortez, is to be worked by the Four 
Corners Uranium Corporation, a re- 
cently-formed company. — San Juan 
Record. 
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Here We Go Again... 
TUCSON—Of the scores of lost 
mines for which prospectors search in 
Arizona and over most of the desert 
Southwest, the Lost Dutchman is said 
to be the richest. And now a Los An- 
geles woman says she has found the 
fabulous gold mine. She has asked the 
Interior Department’s bureau of land 
management in Washington how to 
go about claiming it. The bureau is 
constantly receiving notices from peo- 
ple claiming to have found lost mines. 
Several have claimed to have located 
the Lost Dutchman. Latest claimant 
is Miss Celeste Maria Jones. The 
bureau has sent her printed instruc- 
tions on establishment of mining 
claims.—Tucson Daily Citizen. 


e * oe 

Abolish Indian Bureau—Salsbury ... 

GANADO—The Navajo tribesmen 
of Arizona and New Mexico would be 
much better off if the U. S. Indian 
Bureau were abolished. This is the 
opinion held by Dr. Clarence Salsbury, 
one of the best friends the Navajo 
have had, as he looks back on a quar- 
ter century of missionary work on the 
reservation. Dr. Salsbury and Mrs. 
Salsbury are beginning a year’s leave 
prior to retirement. He has been super- 
intendent of the Ganado Presbyterian 
mission and Sage Memorial hospital. 

Dr. Salsbury has long been an out- 
spoken critic of the Indian Service. 
His years with the Indians have con- 
vinced him that both the bureau and 
the reservation should be done away 
with. “The Indians should be made 
in every way the fine citizens they 
are,” he declares. He has high regard 
for the hard-working government em- 
ployes on the reservation, believes 
root of the Navajo plight “lies at 
headquarters in Washington.” — Tuc- 
son Daily Citizen. 
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Off-Reservation Jobs Essential... 
FLAGSTAFF—Off-reservation jobs 
and homes must be found for 30,000 
of the 65,000 Indians now living on 
the Navajo reservation, according to 
Alan G. Harper, reservation superin- 
tendent. At Flagstaff recently he said 
that numerous investigators have 
agreed that resources of the reservation 
—much of which is barren desert— 
cannot possibly support more than 35,- 
000 people. “Finding new homes and 
jobs for the 30,000 now in excess of 
the maximum is one of the Indian 
Bureau’s major objectives,” he de- 
clared.—Coconino Sun. 


Water from Flooded Mines... 


TOMBSTONE — If the City of 
Tucson could use 5,000,000 gallons 
of water a day, the water is available 
in the flooded mines of Tombstone, 
known nationally as “the town too 
tough to die.” And it is crystal clear, 
high altitude water excellent for do- 
mestic use. In a letter to the Tomb- 
stone chamber of commerce, Paul O. 
Gottschling, San Diego, California, 
outlines a plan for construction of a 
60-mile gravity flow conduit from the 
mines surrounding Tombstone to Tuc- 
son. The mines were flooded in 
1886. Attempts were made in 1890 
and again in 1902 to lower the water 
level by pumping, but with little suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. J. H. Macia, an old-timer in 
Tombstone, says she can remember 
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INDIAN GOODS 


DEAR CUSTOMERS: Sorry we have no catalog. 
Because we handle Indian Artifacts and each 
piece is distinctive, cost would be prohibitive. 
We have lots of old and new rugs, baskets, 
jewelry and ceremonial things. Plenty of 
rocks and minerals, gold specimens and nug- 
gets. We also have Chimayo blankets, coats 
and purses. We will be glad to ship. Tell us 
what you want and send the money. Daniel's 
Trading Post, 401 W. Foothill Blvd., Fontana, 
California. 


FOUR VERY FINE ancient Indian Arrowheads, 
$1.00; 4 tiny perfect bird arrowheads, $1.00; 
1 ancient stone tomahawk, $1.00; 2 flint skin- 
ning knives, $1.00; 1 large flint hoe, $1.00; 2 
spearheads, $1.00; 10 arrowheads from 10 
states, $1.00; 20 damaged arrowheads, $1.00; 
10 fish scalers, $1.00; 10 hide scrapers, $1.00; 
4 perfect saw edged arrowheads, $1.00. The 
above 11 offers $10.00, postpaid. List Free. 
Lears, Kirby, Arkansas. 


HAND MADE MOCCASIN: Soft ‘Buck Tanned” 
leather trimmed with nickle silver conchas set 
with turquoise color stone, wool shearing 
insoles—for indoor or outdoor wear. Women’s 
sizes 4 to 9, $5.95, Men’s 6 to 12, $6.95 pre- 
paid, cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Make ideal gifts with name embossed in gold 
on sole if desired at no extra charge. Photos 
on request. Mohave Gem Shop, Kingman, 
Arizona. 


ATTENTION! PRIVATE COLLECTORS and 
Museums. Selling our very large lifetime 
collection of Indian goods, many of them 
hundreds of yvears old. For particulars write 
H. A. McHenry, 1282 Summit Ave., Pasadena 
3, California. 


WE SEARCH UNCEASINGLY for old and rare 
Indian Artifacts, but se'dom accumulate a 
large assortment. Collectors seem as eager to 
possess them as their original owners. To 
those who like real Indian things, a hearty 
welcome. You too may find here something 
you have long desired. We are continually 
increasing our stock with the finest in Navajo 
rugs, Indian baskets, and hand-made jewelry. 
Daniels Trading Post, 401 W. Foothill Blvd. 
Fontana, Calif. 


BOOKS — MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS for all publica- 
tions at publisher’s prices. Courteous, prompt 
service. F. G. Voltmer, 10211 Seabury Lane, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


BACK ISSUES: of Desert Magazines by the year 
or single issues. Edna Malott, 5023 Meridian 
St., Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROSPECTORS AND ROCKHOUNDS WANTED. 
.To join the newly incorporated United Pros- 
pectors Organization. If you are experienced 
or beginners the articles in our magazine are 
bound to help you enjoy your hobby and the 
outdoors. Send your name for our new bro- 
chure and literature. United Prospectors, Box 
13, Dutch Flat, California. 


“GOLD PANNING FOR PROFIT”. Healthy out- 
door hobby. Beginners big illustrated instruc- 
tion book—$1.00. Miners’ gold pans, $2.00. 
Prospectors’ powerful magnifying glass, $1.00. 
Package black sand and real gold, $1.00. 
Desert Jim, 627 Lillian, Stockton, California. 


LADY GODIVA “The World’s Finest Beautifier.”’ 
For women who wish to become beautiful, for 
women who wish to remain beautiful. An 
outstanding desert cream. For information, 
write or call Lola Barnes, 963 No. Oakland, 
Pasadena 6, Calif. or phone SYcamore 4-2378. 


OLD WESTERN outlaw photos, $1.00. 20 dif- 
ferent Old West, Pioneer, etc., photos, $1.00. 
10 different battle of Wounded Knee 50c. 
5 different Lincoln 25c. Lists 5c. Vernon Lem- 
ley Store, 302 Dallas Ave., Mena, Arkansas. 


BOOK OF CACTI for the amateur collector. 
Describes and classifies over 500 varieties, 
over 290 photographs. Subjects on care, their 
culture, how to plant in rock gardens and 
pots. Sent postpaid $1.00. Discount to dealers. 
Published by M. Nowotny, 907 Roosevelt ave., 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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COLOR SLIDES—tTravel, Nature, Geology, etc. 
Free list (with sample 30c, three for dollar). 
Kelly D. Choda, Box 5, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. 


FRED AND JESSIE PORTER welcome you to 
SHOOT!!! your pictures of “Ghost Town of 
Calico” and mountains in miniature, at the 
“POW-WOW” Trading Post, Hiway 91, Yermo, 
Calif. The hub of Rock-hounds of Paradise. 
Crystals, cutting material in rough or slabbed. 
Uranium, highly fluorescent, and specimens. 
Miniature cactus, gifts and souvenirs. 


EARTHWORM BREEDING. Valuable bulletins 
on successful methods mailed free. Earthmas- 
ter Publications, Dept. 11, Sun Valley, Calif. 


WANTED—the address of the concern which 
produces thin sheets of Yucca fibre wood for 
making lamp shades, etc. Advise Desert Crafts 
Shop, Palm Desert, Calif. 


ROCKHOUNDS, PROSPECTORS, CAMPERS — 
“48 Willys Jeep pickup with 4-wheel drive 
Plywood canopy over rear, double bunk, 60 
gal. stainless steel water tank. A-1 car for 
desert and mountains. Like new. $1495. W. 
Houghton, 3611 Kerckhoff, San Pedro. Calif. 


GHOST TOWN ITEMS: Sun-colored glass, ame- 
thyst to royal purple, gold scales, gold pans, 
limited odd items from camps of the 60’s. 
Write your interest, Box 64-D, Smith, Nevada. 


NATURE’S MARVEL—Rare trapdoor spider nest 
with the ingenious hinged door, $1.00 post- 
paid. Supply limited, Farrall Smith, 3429 
Proctor Valley Rd., National City, Calif. 


CARETAKER, couple, wages expected $300 per 
menth. Everett Cornelius, Box 204, Rands- 
burg, Calif. 


SILVERY DESERT HOLLY PLANTS. One dollar 
each postpaid. Greasewood Greenhouses, RFD, 
Barstow, California. 


FLUORESCENT TURITELLA and other type 
Paperweights, $2.50 each. Exclusive pattern. 
Letter Openers $2.50 to $3.50. Clay Ledbetter, 
2126 McKenzie, Waco, Texas. 


PANNING GOLD — Another hobby for Rock 
Hounds ani Desert Roamers. A new booklet, 
“What the Beginner Needs to Know,” 36 pages 
of instructions: also catalogue of mining books 
and prospectors supplies, maps of where to go 
and blueprints of hand machines you can 
build. Mailed postpaid 25c, coin or stamps. 
Old Prospector, Box 21 Dutch Flat, California. 


REAL ESTATE 


PALM DESERT HOME: New Fireplace, Built- 
in dinette set, modern metal kitchen, insu- 
lated walls and ceiling, car port and a 
million-dollar view from every window. 
School, Church and Shadow Mountain Club. 
All for $9500. Carl Henderson, Realtor, Box 
201, Palm Desert, Calif. 


BEAUTIFUL 40-ACRE Ranch estate, conveni- 
ently located in Coachella Vailey. Grapes 
and dates, $100,000.00 Terms. Write Ronald 
L. Johnson, Realtor, box 162, Thermal!, Cali- 
fornia. 


FOR SALE—PACK STATION in the High Si- 
erras. Completely equipped and furnished, 
including winter ranch in valley. Good sea- 
son ahead. Paradise for fishermen, hunters, 
shutterbugs and rock hounds. $13,500 if sold 
immediately. Write Harry Hagen, Bishop, 
Calif. Gen’l Del. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE—Wasatch Forest, 
Utah. 11 acres contain’g 35,000 tons mangan- 
ese; 1,000 ft. frontage, rest partly flat, partly 
hill. Power % mile away. 60 miles to Geneva 
Steel, 100 miles south Salt Lake City. Abun- 
dant game, fine site for hunting lodge. Yours 
for $12,000. Contact Mrs. J. E. MacFarlane, 
Route 6, Box 1035-A, north 99 highway, 
Modesto, Calif. 


I HAVE LOCATED a very fine deposit of Sel- 
enite, approximately 100’x75’x40’. Would like 
to sell all of it. Owen McClenahan, Castle 
Dale, Utah. 


YOUR DESERT HOME: 5 acres for $1,000— 
easy terms. A choice location in a thriving 
community—S8 miles northeast of Palm Springs. 
R. H. McDonald, owner. Cor. Palm Drive & 
Dillon. Box 21, Desert Hot Springs, Calif. 
Phone 143. 


when from 7,000,000 to 11,000,000 
gallons a day were pumped from the 
mines, but the underground supply 
appeared virtually limitless—Tucson 
Daily Citizen. 

e e.h6©° 
Archeological Society Growing... 

PRESCOTT—Although the charter 
membership list has been closed with 
a total of 48 on the roster, the Yava- 
pai County Acheological society will 
still accept memberships from persons 
interested in archeology—and the so- 
ciety expects to grow. Meetings such 
as the one held May 16 are attracting 
comment, as is planned field work of 
the society. 

“Among the Arizona Cliff Dwel- 
lers” was topic of a talk given by Mrs. 
Charles Leake, granddaughter of the 
famous John Wetherills, traders to the 
Navajos, at May meeting of the society. 
Mrs. Leake was born in the John 
Wetherill house at Kayenta, Arizona, 
and spent much of her early life among 
the Navajo tribesmen. She was inter- 
ested in cliff dwellings as a child, start- 
ing with Mesa Verde, later studied 
ruins at Montezuma Castle, Wupatki, 
Casa Grande, Betatakin and numer- 
ous small caves over the Southwest. 

© ° a 


Last of the Medicine Men... 

YUMA—Juan Chicken, last of the 
medicine men of the Quechan Indian 
tribe, died early in May and his body 
was cremated at Yuma. Proper cere- 
monies committed his spirit to the 
gods. He was one of the few mem- 
bers of his tribe who knew its ancient 
lore and legends. He had taught his 
people to conduct the Karook, or 
tribute to the dead.—Gallup Indepen- 
dent. 

* e e 

Vandals Doing Their Work... 

SEDONA — Century plants in this 
area—which take from 25 to 75 years 
to mature before they bloom—may be 
virtually wiped out by vandals if some- 
thing isn’t done, local residents say. 
During the past two years many cen- 
tury plants have been cut and hauled 
away. They usually are sawed off just 
before they bloom. This means they 
do not scatter their seeds—and there 
are fewer and fewer new plants start- 
ing. Cutting the plants is unlawful.— 
Coconino Sun. 

e i « 

Town's Founder Is Gone... 

CHANDLER—Dr. A. J. Chandler, 
one of Arizona’s best known pioneers 
and the man who founded the town 
of Chandler, died May 8 near the San 
Marcos hotel which he built. He was 
91. He was a resident of Arizona for 
63 years, since 1887. He did some of 
the first irrigation development in the 
state, was a pioneer in Arizona’s re- 
sort hotel business.—Yuma Daily Sun. 
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Yuma County to Have Fair... 
YUMA—tThe agricultural commit- 
tee of the Yuma County chamber of 
commerce and representatives of lead- 
ing agricultural organizations have de- 
cided that Yuma county should have 
a fair. A special sub-committee was 
appointed to investigate possible sites 
and select dates which would be most 
satisfactory for showing of livestock 
and a majority of crops produced in 
the Yuma area. Imperial county, 
across the Colorado river from Yuma, 
has an annual Mid-Winter fair that 
attracts nation-wide attention. Yuma 
Daily Sun. 
e e a 
Add Desert Wildlife Lore... 
YUMA—Ten minutes exposure to 
the direct rays of the desert’s summer 
sun will kill a sidewinder. At least 
that was the result when a recent test 
was made in Yuma county, and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service took a pic- 
ture of the dead snake to prove the 
point. It is pointed out that snakes 
do not perspire and that a thermometer 
laid in the hot desert sand will register 
temperatures as high as 167 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Maybe that is why rep- 
tiles usually dart from one protective 
rock to another.—Yuma Daily Sun. 
e e o 
STANFIELD—This entire Arizona 
town has been bought by Dr. Charles 
E. Fitzgerald, Long Beach, California. 
The price paid was $209,000. The 
three-year-old village is located be- 
tween Tucson and Phoenix. The town 
draws its business from the 12,000 to 
14,000 migratory and permanent work- 
ers employed on 55,000 acres of 
nearby farm land. — Los Angeles 
Times. 
* e e ‘ 
WASHINGTON — Construction of 
an earthfill dam on the Gila river near 
Sentinel, Arizona, to protect Yuma 
County and portions of the lower Im- 
perial Valley of California from floods, 
has been authorized by congress. The 
project is included in the public works 
bill which calls for expenditure of $1,- 
730,000,000 on rivers, harbors and 
flood control. 
e & e 
Construction of a new highway 
yridge across the Colorado River at 
Yuma is announced as one of the 
major projects of the highway com- 
mittee of the Yuma County chamber 
of commerce this year.—Yuma Daily 
Sun. 
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@Plan your hikes and trips with Topographic 
4 Maps. Many new ones. Blackburn’s Rand 

McNally and Metsker’s County Maps. Brans- 
@ford’s Oil Field Maps. 
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Indian Chief 127—Maybe 137... 

PALM SPRINGS—Some say he is 
127 years old, others say 137 or 139. 
Louis Levi himself doesn’t know, but 
the aged Indian chief does believe he 
is the world’s oldest living human and 
says that in another year he will bid 
his descendants goodbye and go to 
join his ancestors in the Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground. 

Louis and his family live on the 
Torres Indian reservation in Coachella 
Valley near where he was born. As a 
boy he lived with the California Mis- 
sion Indians, in later years became 
their leader and held authority over 
the tribes from Santa Rosa to Coa- 
chella. 

Although Louis’ age cannot be es- 
tablished, these things are known. His 
grandchildren are all more than 65— 
are already drawing old-age pensions. 
Some of his children are nearing the 
century mark. Records at the Indian 
agency office in Riverside show that 
Louis was already an oldtimer when 
the names of Indians were registered 
75 years ago. And Jim Toro, who 
died five years ago well past the 100- 
year mark, always said that Louis was 
many years his senior. 

In any event, the chief is still alert 
and unusually active, but is beginning 
to need a cane to get around. He 
thinks it is about time for him to take 
leave of his family. — Palm Springs 
News. 

e e o 
Fish Planted in Salton Sea... 

EL CENTRO—If a recent experi- 
ment proves successful, there will be 
salt-water sport fishing in the below- 
sea-level Salton Sea before long. More 








Printing for 
Desert Customers 


We specialize in the distinc- 
tive type of printing desired 
by those who have guest 
ranches, art shops and manu- 
facturing industries in the 
Southwest . . . and also for 
businessmen in all lines who 
want good printing for a mod- 
erate price. 


Ask us for samples and prices 
on 

e Brochures 

e Catalogs 

e Letterheads 

e Envelopes 

e Statements 

e Invoices 

e Mail Order Forms 

e Announcements 

e Invitations 

e Business Cards 

e Manifold Forms 
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Call for Estimates — Plans Available 
Investigate now. 
heating costs. Cool in summer. Low cost main- 
tenance. Build with ‘Precision Built’’ concrete, 
pumice and red cinder blocks. Desert cinder 
blocks for desert homes. 

TRANSIT MIXED CONCRETE CO. 

3464 E. Foothill Blvd., Pasadena 8, California 
RYan 1-6329 
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than 200 game fish taken from the Fishing on the Desert... Coachella Canal Fund Short. . of tl 
Gulf of California in the vicinity of INDIO—The California state pub- WASHINGTON — Although the sion 
San Felipe, Lower California, have lic works board has approved an ap- appropriations committee has approved ciati 
been planted in Salton Sea. The ex- propriation of $32,500 for construc- an item of $750,000 for continuation It 
periment is a joint venture of the tion of three fishing lakes in Coach- of work on the Coachella branch of Sen 
Federal Bureau of Marine Fisheries, ella Valley, a project which previously the all-American canal, which runs a sc 
Imperial Valley Fish and Game Con- had been approved by Riverside along the west side of Salton Sea infa 
servation association, Southern Cali- county supervisors. Water for the bringing Colorado River water to Cali- spril 
fornia fish hatcheries and the California lakes will come from the Colorado fornia’s Coachella valley, the fund is Anz 
Fish and Game Commission. Prior to River through the Coachella branch of not sufficient to complete the branch Me> 
planting the larger fish, 5000 ancho- the all-American canal. The lakes may _ even if congress follows the committee beet 
vete were placed in the sea to provide _ be open to fishing in 1952, if the proj- recommendation. The $750,000 seco 
fish food.—/mperial Valley Press. ect goes forward without a hitch would be part of a $625,000,000 de- T 
eee Palm Springs News. ficiency bill, would be used to make up 
Record Death Valley Season... ee e payments previously authorized by year 
_DEATH VALLEY—When the offi- Ghost Town Needs “Aging”... congress during the fiscal year which in tl 
cial travel season closed as summer’s BARSTOW — The ghost town of ended June 30. Ang 
heat came to Death Valley, a record Calin. aioush i mes Work on the west-side section of 
Sy : ' gh its buildings were : é 
185,012 visitors had been registered op ondoned in 1896. doesn’t show its ‘he canal stopped in April when the 
by rangers of Death Valley National 25. enough for motion picture pur- COBtractor ran out of pipe and the In- Res 
Monument. This figure is nearly 16 & & ae P terior Department notified the firm D 
, poses. At least when a picture company . f 
percent greater than last year’s 162,- Von on location ian seen that available money was exhausted. orn 
000, a previous record. Rangers have 2 ojo) affect nt h 4 e ee Rive 
moved their headquarters from 125 oe ee a Pil Rene eed tele... . Mol 
. e site to “age” the buildings with : a: 
feet below sea level to cooler Wildrose Sat, iiatianiy Meiiiiie. Mak PALM SPRINGS — Main building pass 
Canyon, at an elevation of 4000 feet. _— ite catiaeities of the former El Mirador Hotel, lux- by 1 
They still patrol the Monument in the eee ury hostelry prior to the war, has been duce 
summer, from time to time rescue a INDIO—Kenneth Lichty was unani- sold for $800,000 to Lloyd Gardiner Nev, 
lost tourist who has ignored the rules mously elected president of the board and Irwin Franck of Washington, D. C. May 
of desert summer exploring. Official of directors of the California Date The two men are former servicemen. mile 
travel season for Death Valley is Oc- Growers association at its last meeting. The famed hotel was converted during towe 
tober to end of May. This past season Other officers: Ted C. Buck, vice the war into a hospital, has been oper- bein 
1464 of the visitors came in 500 _ president; E. V. Gillespie, secretary; ating in recent years as the Palm pow 
planes.—Los Angeles Times. James Proctor, treasurer.—Indio News. Springs Community hospital. It is un- 
derstood the purchasers will convert Fon 
the building back into a hotel.—Ban- C. 
ning Record. gine 
x « yellc 
Plaque Marks Historic Spot... nital 
COYOTE CANYON — A bronze | and 
plaque marking the approximate birth- me 
place of California’s first white child | 
All- Expense Vacations has been erected in remote Coyote stocl 
AT THE LUXURIOUS NEW Canyon, the rugged defile followed by pare 
Capt. Juan Bautista de Anza and his play 
e party of colonists as they left Borrego arly 
DELIGHTFUL DESERT ALL SUMMER Valley on their way to San Gabriel tt 
Apple Valley's 3000-foot elevation makes desert Mission, Monterey and San Francisco. — 
one a ada er es The plaque was dedicated by officials Star. 
thrill at the exotic beauty of rare wild flowers 
gf pe er New 
enchanting setting found only ot Apple Valley. 
sian Keep Your Back a 
WS yd Bee ; ~- 
7 Days, 6 Nights, 18 Meals _— Copies of Desert 2 
NCLUDED — . varie 
cerettgeen cian for Quick Reference by I 
nc te ha pool's Sun bething ~ get Attractive loose-leaf binders of ¢ 
Toate private cores Archery Vale in Spanish grain leather, gold- ‘alse 
MONDAYS — Motion pictures and midnight pool embossed, are available for m ¢ 
——mmC those Desert readers who want TI 
Ey iin an vandh td cuuapectalon tomidhed. to keep their back copies for the “xtre 
Ce epee regen pest ger pg one maps and travel information — 
_ gaia they contain. Each binder holds fum 
entertainment. 12 issues. Easy to insert, and out 
= gn rale aie pues Napa lla they open flat. — 
_SUNDAYS—Apple Valley Hunt Brecktas Mailed postpaid for 
eRe n° wan ra ae ; 
ce a ™ Desena ore 
Address LONG BEACH: LONG BEACH 4-6545 { 
| City__zone_state_— | “Bermerdine'* Smile of U. $: Go at Victorville” PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA j 2417 
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of the California Centennials Commis- 
sion and the Roads to Romance Asso- 
ciation. 

It was on Christmas eve, 1775, that 
Senora Gertrudis Linares gave birth to 
a son, Salvador Ignacio Linares. The 
infant was baptized next day at a 
spring by Father Pedro Font. It was 
Anza’s second overland trip from 
Mexico to California. The first had 
been to blaze an overland trail, the 
second was a colonizing expedition. 

The plaque is located about 15 miles 
up Coyote Canyon, down which a 
year-around stream runs to lose itself 
in the sands of Borrego Valley.—Los 
Angeles Times. 

e e e 
NEVADA 
Reservoir Named Lake Mohave... 

DAVIS DAM—The reservoir being 
formed by Davis Dam on the Colorado 
River has been officially named Lake 
Mohave. The United States senate has 
passed a bill designating the reservoir 
by the name favored in a bill intro- 
duced by Senator George W. Malone, 
Nevada. The new reservoir (Desert, 
May, 1950) will eventually extend 65 
miles upstream to within two miles of 
towering Hoover Dam. Davis Dam is 
being built both for water storage and 
power development.—Pioche Record. 


e e * 

Famed Railroad Makes Last Run... 

CARSON CITY—The historic Vir- 
ginia and Truckee railroad, whose gay 
yellow coaches once hauled such dig- 
nitaries as President Ulysses S. Grant 
and the financial greats of the world, 
officially went out of business May 31. 
Built during the heyday of the Com- 
stock Lode mining boom in the Vir- 
ginia City area, the shortline road 
played an important part in Nevada’s 
zarly development starting 81 years 
ago. For the past several years it has 
been operating at a loss—Humboldt 


Star. 
e e & 


New Cereal Being Tested... 

PARADISE VALLEY—Discovery 
that a weed growing locally, which 
seemed palatable to cattle, was a wild 
variety of a cultivated cereal grown 
by Indians in the mountainous regions 
of Central and South America, has 
‘aised hopes that Nevada may have 
in entirely new industry. 

The cereal is known as quinoa, is 
sxtremely high in protein and food 
value. It is a diet staple for both 
humans and animals in Central and 
south America. Discovery of the wild 
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variety in Paradise Valley was made 
by E. Reeseman Fryer, superintendent 
of the Indian agency at Stewart. Seed 
of the domesticated quinoa was ob- 
tained from the U. S. embassy at 
Quito, Ecuador. John U. Birnie at the 
Old Mill ranch in Paradise Valley has 
started an experimental seed bed and 
hopes are high for success of the proj- 
ect.—Battle Mountain Scout. 
a * e 


Newspaper Starts 88th Year... 

AUSTIN—In the days when trains 
of covered wagons were pushing their 
way across the plains, when outcome 
of the Civil War was in doubt, with 
General Lee gathering his forces for 
invasion of the North, when Virginia 
City was the metropolis of Nevada 
and when Austin—destined to soon 
become Nevada’s second city — was 
barely two months old, the Reese 
River Reveille was born. It made its 
appearance along with numerous other 
newspapers in Virginia City, Gold Hill, 
Carson and in other towns and mining 
camps over the state. But of them all, 
only the Reveille remains. It is the 
only existing Nevada paper published 
in territorial days. In its 87 years it 
has never missed an issue. It is now 
starting its 88th year in Austin, which 
grew at one time to more than 10,000 
population, is now down to about 300. 
—Reese River Reveille. 


State Fair Dates Set... 
FALLON—The Nevada state fair 
committee has set the dates of Sep- 
tember 1, 2, 3, and 4 for the annual 
state fair which will be held in Fallon. 
Improvement of the grounds is be- 
ing considered.—Fallon Standard. 





Spend 3 days among the cool 
pines at the 22nd annual 


SOUTHWEST ALL-INDIAN 


POW-WOW 


Flagstaff, Arizona 
JULY 2-3-4 


e ALL-INDIAN RODEO each 
afternoon. 

e INDIAN CEREMONIAL 
DANCES each evening. 

e STREET PARADE featuring 
tribesmen from all over the 
West in ceremonial cos- 
tumes daily at noon. 


Bring your camera—the annual Pow-Wow 
at Flagstaff provides a field day for ama- 
teur and professional photographers. 


For hotel and auto court reservations write 


FLAGSTAFF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
115 E. Aspen St. Flagstaff, Arizona 
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IN 1950 


... take the thrilling trip on mule back down Rainbow 
Trail ’mid colorful scenes so vivid no artist could portray 
... to the most spectacular of all national monuments, 
RAINBOW BRIDGE. Rest at picturesque RAINBOW 
LODGE, backed by the breath-taking span of Navajo 
Mountain .. . where comfortable lodging, excellent food 
and hospitality are, as before, directed by Bill and Mrs. 


Open April 1 to November 15 


Write Bill Wilson, Tonalea, Arizona, for Rates 
and a Brochure Describing “The Rainbow” 
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Hard Rock Shorty 


of 


Death 
Valley 






The dude who had just ar- 
rived at Inferno store was look- 
ing for a guide. 

“Well, I guess I could take 
you Over most o’ this country,” 
Hard Rock Shorty told him. 
“Been prospectin’ these hills bout 
40 years an’ I know most of ’em 
purty well.” 


They made‘a deal and Shorty 
sent Pisgah Bill up to the pasture 
on Eight Ball creek to bring in 
the saddle ponies and a couple 
of pack animals. 


The stranger began asking 
questions and kept it up all day. 
Why was this and what was that? 
By the time they made camp 
that night Hard Rock was tired 
and disgusted. 


Just before dark the dude 
pointed to an odd-shaped pin- 
nacle silhouetted against the sky, 
and wanted to know what that 
was. 

“Huh!” exclaimed Shorty. 
“That’s a petrified Indian.” 


“But Mr. Hard Rock, how 
could an Indian become petrified 
in that position?” 


“Holy blazes, man, how do I 
know? I ain’t no scientist.” 
Shorty was losing his patience. 


“And what’s more, if you'll 
climb that ridge to where the 
Indian is you'll find he has a bow 
in his hands, an’ it’s petrified 
too. An’ over across the canyon 
from him you'll find a petrified 
deer—an’ half way between the 
Indian an’ the deer is a petrified 
arrow. The injun’d shot at the 
deer, an’ they was all petrified 
on the spot.” 


The dude thought it over for 
a minute, an’ then he got a bright 
idea. 


“But how about the law of 
gravity?” he asked. 


“Oh shucks, I guess she was 
petrified too!” 
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Fishing Controversy Unsettled... 

LAS VEGAS — No progress was 
made on the proposal to place a $2 
stamp on out-of-siate licenses for fish- 
ing on the Colorado River when Ari- 
zona Game and Fish commissioners 
and five executive commissioners of 
Nevada met recently at Las Vegas. 
Neveda commissioners rejected the 
idea because they do not want to 
charge visitors the extra two dollars. 
As a result, boundary rules on the 
Colorado will be enforced by Arizona. 
Recognized boundary of the river is 
the exact center. 

The recent controversy between 
California and Arizona over the same 
problem — which followed arrest of 
many California fishermen by Arizona 
officers—was settled when California 
accepted the same proposal. But the 
California legislature must approve the 
action. The plan calls for a $2 stamp 
to be affixed to the fishing license of 
each state, which would allow pur- 
chasers to fish in another state on the 
Colorado River. — Mohave County 
Miner. 

2 e e 
Water Supply Said Ample... 

FALLON—lIn contrast with many 
other parts of the arid Southwest, 
storage in Lake Lahontan has gained 
rapidly since advent of warm weather 
and there will be an ample supply of 
water for irrigation. Melting snow and 
precipitation in the mountains has 
filled the lake.—Fallon Standard. 

e € e 
Fire Destroys Landmark... 

RENO — The 75-year-old single 
stall roundhouse of the historic Vir- 
ginia and Truckee railroad, which has 
just abandoned operations forever, has 
been destroyed by fire. The blaze 
started when flaming oil overflowed 
from the firebox of Engine 17, one of 
the two old-fashioned locomotives left 
on the famous 50-mile short line. — 
Battle Mountain Scout. 

e e e 


Unique Desert Industry ... 

IMLAY — A unique industry is 
thriving at Imlay. It is a worm farm. 
Owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. Love, the “industry” is only 
three years old, it grew out of the fact 
that Love had been “fooling around 
with worms for a long time.” Now 
he ships them all over the nation. 
This spring business was slow, he 
said, but still he was shipping 10,000 
worms a week. He has about 15,000,- 
000 worms at his farm. The worms are 
raised in boxes 16x 2 feet, in the win- 
ter are kept in pits. The worms are 
uesed by farmers, by home gardeners 
for flower beds and vegetable patches, 
by fish hatcheries. They are shipped 
to the East in special cardboard boxes 
packed with moss.—Humboldt Star. 


NEW MEXICO 


Vital Water Project Started... 

ALBUQUERQUE — A guarter- 
century struggle for flood control and 
water conservation in New Mexico 
has finally brought tangible results 
with signing of contracts for first units 
of the Middle Rio Grande Flood Con- 
trol and Reclamation project. Designed 
to eventually harness the wandering 
Rio Grande from Espanola in Rio 
Arriba county to headwaters of Ele- 
phant Butte reservoir in Socorro 
county, the entire project will cost 
$73,000,000. Contracts already signed 
cover only work on the 7-million-dol- 
lar Jemez River dam and reservoir in 
Sandoval county, 20 miles north of 
Albuquerque. 

The dam will mean not only flood 
protection to growing Albuquerque 
and to towns, villages and farms along 
the 180 miles of the middle valley, but 
will eventually return to production 
many acres of once productive farm 
land, and will provide a more constant 
water supply for other lands. The 
Santa Ana Indian pueblo, which is 
within upper limits of the Jemez reser- 
voir, will be protected.—El Crepus- 
culo. 

e e . 
Navajo Leader, Missionary Dies... 

SHIPROCK—Rev. Jacob C. Mor- 
gan, chairman of the Navajo Tribal 
council for four years, a recognized 
leader and a missionary, died May 
10 at Shiprock where he was pastor of 
the Navajo Fellowship church. He 
had been a member of the Tribal 
council for 20 years. Reverend Mor- 
gan was ordained to the ministry in 
1944 after helping in religious work 
and teaching music to the Indians and 
working as a carpenter. He is said to 
be the first Navajo ordained by his 
church.—Gallup Independent. 


Bad Fire Season Forecast... 

TAOS — The government is pre- 
pared for a “pretty grim” fire season 
in New Mexico and Arizona, and cer- 
tain areas of National Forests may be 
closed to campers this summer becaus« 
of the fire hazard. Supervisor Loui: 
Cottom of Carson National Fores: 
said large areas of the preserve wil! 
have to be protected by keeping out 
picnickers and campers. 

Bureau of Land Management offi- 
cials in Washington predicted that thi: 
summer will be much worse than 194° 
when 177,000 acres of range and for- 
est lands were burned over by 105¢ 
fires. In the New Mexico-Arizona re- 
gion, with headquarters at Albuquer- 
que, a prolonged drouth has made the 
situation critical. Most fires are stil 
caused by man, although last year 37( 
fires were caused by lightning.—Tuc-. 
son Daily Citizen. 
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Irrigation Water Supply Short.. 

LOViINGTON — The outlook for 
irrigation water for 1950 on the Rio 
Grande and its tributaries is not fa- 
vorable, according to the federal Soil 
Conservation Service. On the Rio 
Chama and west of the Rio Grande in 
northern New Mexico the snow cover 
was about 60 per cent of normal this 
spring. East of the river in the Sangre 
de Cristo mountains, the April 1 snow 
cover was less than for any year since 
snow surveys were started in 1937. 
Precipitation during the fall and win- 
ter months was deficient, soil moisture 
in irrigated areas is poor.—Lovington 
Press. 

e e e 

Rio Grande Water Rationed... 

ALBUQUERQUE — The Rio 
Grande is at one of its lowest stages 
in many years foilowing a year of be- 
low-normal rainfall and snow, and 
water is being rationed more closely 
this summer than ever before.—Gallup 
Independent. 

e e td 

Taos Newspapers Merged .. 

TAOS—tThe newspaper El Crepus- 


culo has taken over all assets of the 


Wells Publishing Company, publisher 
of the Taos Star, and publication of 
the Star has been discontinued.—El 


Crepusculo. 
e ® e 


UTAH 


Placed in Hall of Fame... 

ST. GEORGE—First Utah person- 
ality to be placed in the national Hall 
of Fame is Brigham Young. His sta- 
iue was unveiled June 1 in the rotunda 
of the national capitol. The bronze 
bust of the great Utah colonizer is the 
work of Mahonro Young, sculptor. 
He is a direct descendant of the state’s 
‘ounder. Date of the unveiling was 
anniversary of the birth of Brigham 
Young.—Washington County News. 

e e e 
[oo Many Deer on Range .. 

MOAB — Hunters in many areas 
will find this hard to believe, but a 
deer and range survey on the eastern 
slope of the La Sal mountains in Utah 
and Colorado revealed that range con- 
ditions were bad, evidence of too great 
< concentration of deer. Utah, Colorado 
ond federal officers made the survey. 
There are too many deer on north end 
of the La Sals also, the group found. 
Utah officials made a trip to the Cun- 
ringham ranch in the Book Moun- 
tains where a special hunt was staged 
last fall and more than 500 deer of 
both sexes taken in a small area along 
Nash wash. Despite this special hunt, 
there is still an extreme concentration 
of deer in that area, more than the 
range can carry. A joint control plan 
is to be worked out.—Moab Times- 
Independent. 
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May Develop ‘Wonderland’... 

PANGUITCH—A start on de- 
velopment of the “Wayne Wonder- 
land” in Capitol Reef National Monu- 
ment is to be made with a small appro- 
priation recently announced by Sen. 
Arthur V. Watkins. The monument 
was dedicated in 1937, but little de- 
velopment work has been done to open 
up the area so that visitors from all 
over the nation may enjoy it. The 
Associated Civic Clubs of southern 
and eastern Utah have been working 
to get the Park Service to develop the 
region.—Iron County Record. 

e e e 


Brigham City Is Brigham City... 

WASHINGTON — Brigham City 
has at last been officially named Brig- 
ham City. The postoffice department, 
which had clung to just plain Brigham 
despite the fact that the community 
had long been known as Brigham 
City and had been so listed by Western 
Union and the telephone company, 
finally changed the town’s name. Fre- 
quent mail mix-ups resulted from sim- 
ilarity of Brigham and Bingham, resi- 
dents complained in asking the change. 
—Salt Lake Tribune. 


Locale for New Picture... 

MOAB—A new western motion pic- 
ture, “Rio Bravo,” is being filmed in 
Castle and Professor valley, up the 
Colorado river about 15 miles from 
Moab. It is the same general region 
where “Wagon Master” was filmed. 
Director-producer is John Ford. More 
than 100 saddle horses and 160 local 
people are being used in the produc- 
tion.—Times-Independent. 

* e * 


Trout Feel Boom Psychology... 

FISH LAKE—Trout in Fish Lake 
are keeping pace with the post-war 
production boom, doing their best to 
keep anglers smiling. Production of 
trout eggs, which fell off to practically 
nothing following peak years more 
than a decade ago, is on the upswing 
again. The trout output this year at 
the Utah fish and game department 
egg-taking station will be the highest 
in 10 years.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


VETERAN OF FEDERAL SERVICE 
IS NEW INDIAN COMMISSIONER 


Replacing James R. Nichols who 
had filled the post for only a few 
months, Dillon S. Myer of Ohio in 
May took office as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. He was appointed to 
the post by President Truman. 

Dr. Nichols was selected by Interior 
Secretary Oscar Chapman as a special 
assistant to study the problems involved 
in the administration of Pacific Islands 
which came under the jurisdiction of 
United States during World War II. 

Myer is a veteran in the federal 
service, having been assistant chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service from 
1938 to 1941 and administrator of 
Agricultural Conservation in 1941 and 
1942. During the war he was director 
of War Relocation Authority. In 1946 
he was made Commissioner of Federal 
Public Housing Authority and more 
recently was president of the institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. 





“EVERYTHING FOR THE HIKER” 


SLEEPING BAGS 

' AIR MATTRESSES 
SMALL TENTS 

and many other items 


VAN DEGRIFT’S HIKE HUT 
717 West Seventh Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFCRNIA 














DESERT HOMESITES 


Fine water, excellent drainage, surfaced 
streets, electricity, natural gas, telephones, 
new school—an ideal location where you 
can enjoy all today’s conveniences in the 
clean atmosphere of a well-planned desert 
community. 

Lots range from $950. Write for informa- 
tion. 


PALM DESERT CORPORATION | 
Palm Desert, California 














SLEEP IN YOUR CAR 








Factory Installation 





CALIFORNIA CAR BED CO. Mail Order Shipments 


2725 W. 354th St., Los Angeles 43 — Write for Brochure "F 


IN LEVEL COMFORT 
CALIFORNIA CAR BED 


Transferable front seat unit provides 
luxurious AIRFOAM innerspring comfort: 
FOR DRIVING—as a sturdy seat. 
FOR SLEEPING—as a double bed. 

No Cutting . . . Easily Installed 


NEW! CUSTOM CRUISING SEAT 
Marvelous new twin front seats convert- 
ing at a finger-touch to single OR double 
bed, reclining seats, or chaise longue. 
Transferable—a permanent investment in 
comfort. Described in Newsweek, Popular 
Mechanics, Science Illustrated, etc. Basily 
Installed. 


Xminster 3-4700 
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ALTA INDUSTRIES 


Lapidary Equipment 
Manufacture and Design 
16-18 inch power feed slabbing saw 
Belt sanders, including ball bearing 
Drill press 
Grinding arbor and trim saw 
Send postal for free literature 


ALTA INDUSTRIES 
915 E. Washington St., Pasadena 6, Calif. 








NORTHWEST GEM TRAILS 
New Book — PRICE $2.00 


Describes hundreds of gem lo- 
calities in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. 
For your vacation tours and field 
trips. Illustrated with maps and 
photos. The only book of its kind. 


DESERT CRAFTS SHOP 


Palm Desert California 














DIAMOND B 


“Treat your 


(pvimgton. 








Super- Standard 


Heavy-Duty 
Charged Charged 


Super-Ched. 





6” $ 8.70 $ 7.70 $ 6.75 
8” 12.75 9.90 8.95 
10” 15.75 12.95 11.95 
12” 21.80 18.95 15.75 
14” 32.30 24.95 21.85 
16” 36.40 27.85 24.75 
20” 66.30 44.20 33.95 
24” 79.30 55.90 43.75 
30” 127.25 106.95 
36” 192.20 159.95 rate. 
sales tax in California. Size 


Allow for Postage and Insurance 


Covington Ball Bearing oaater 
and shields are 
furnished in 4 
sizes and price 
ranges to suit 
your require 
ments. Water and 
grit proof. 





COVINGTON 8” TRIM ‘SAW 

and motor are com- 
pact as do not 
splash. Save blades 
and clothing with 
this saw. 


.| BUILD YOUR OWN LAP 


and SAVE with a COV- 
INGTON 12" or 16” Lap 
Kit. We furnish every- 
thing you need. Send 
for free catalog. 


ca COVINGTON 
Multi-Feature 
16” — Unit 
a 
for you. 


COVINGTON > 
12” 14" 
or 16” 

Power Feed 

Diamond 
Saws 


SAVE 
BLADES 















ay 








Send for New Catalog, IT’S FREE 





SEND FOR LITERATURE Z 


Gvingler LAPIDARY ENGINEERS 


REDLANDS. CALIFURIMIA 
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An event of great significance to the 
amateur gem cutters of America occurred 
May 22. At that time the corporation 
papers, constitution and by-laws of the 
American Gem & Mineral Suppliers Asso- 
ciation were approved by directors elected 
by the dealers exhibiting at the Mineralogical 
Federations’ meeting at Sacramento June 
26, 1949. This was the final result of a 
year’s labor and extensive correspondence 
on the part of the temporary chairman, 
Thomas S. Warren, president of Ultra-Violet 
Products, Inc., of South Pasadena, Calif. 
Mr. Warren was elected president of the 
new association with Lowell Gordon of 
Long Beach as secretary and myself as 
treasurer. To clear misunderstanding al- 
ready existing, and to forestall additional 
misunderstanding, we offer the set-up and 
purposes of the new association. 


If it is wise for ditch diggers and lawyers 
to organize associations to protect their own 
interests and to regulate their own people 
it is wise to organize the gem and mineral 
dealers of America who are catering to 
America’s third largest and fastest growing 
hobby. Among other things many of the 
dealers feel that they have been abused in 
the past by unfavorable publicity and that 
they have been pushed around at conven- 
tions and by societies. By organizing they 
believe they can present favorable publicity 
and protect themselves from a lot of abuse 
that has existed heretofore. 


What abuse? An example is in order. 
Dealers are asked to rent space at shows. 
They close up their establishments on which 
they pay rent, taxes and plenty of overhead 
and then donate prizes for illegal raffling. 
They arrive at the show and a dealer sells 
a gem stone for $10.00 on which he collects 
the unpopular but still legal 20% tax. Soon 
the purchaser returns to his table and de- 
mands her money back because she has 
subsequently purchased three other gem 
stones from three other dealers who col- 
lected no tax. After a lot of wailing in 
front of the other customers, who get to 
think this dealer is a crook, she gets her 
money back. An inquiry by the abused 
dealer develops that the other boys claim 
they absorb the tax and anyway tomorrow 
they are back at their carpenter’s jobs and 
no longer in the gem business. This situa- 
tion actually happened at a recent show. It 
will never happen again because members 
of the new gem and mineral dealers associa- 
tion will see that everyone claiming to be in 
the business is measured with the same stick 
whether or not he happens to be an associa- 
tion member. And then by a strong asso- 
ciation dealers can bring more pressure to 
bear to see that the present inequities of the 
excise tax law are corrected. 


All members of the new association will 
have to subscribe to a code of ethics which 
will appear on the walls of their establish- 
ments. This code, formulated by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, prevents members 
from misrepresentation as to the character 
of their business (claiming to be an im- 
porter when they do no importing at all); 
misrepresentation of products as to quality, 
size, etc.; deceptive marking and branding 
of merchandise; fictitious pricing; misuse of 
the terms “real” and “synthetic,” etc. Vio- 
lations of this code of business morality 
will place the offender in a position where 
he will have to defend his actions before 


AMATEUR GEM CUTTER 


By LELANDE QUICK, Editor of The Lapidary Journal 





the association. All honest dealers in the 
business will not join the association so tha 
it would be unfair to imply that those whx 
do not belong are unworthy. On the othe 
hand those who do become members wil 
only be taken in after an examination of al 
the facts and their acceptance as_ bein; 
worthy. 

What does all this mean to the amateu: 
gem cutter? It means that he can purchase 
his materials from advertisements that offer 
an assurance of fair and honest treatment 
by consulting those offers in which the 
official association seal appears. For if 
there is any complaint that is not handled 
to his satisfaction he has someone to com- 
plain to who will do something about it 
rather than having to appeal to a helpless 
editor who can wield no authority other 
than refusing the advertiser’s messages in 
the future. 

If you travel across the country and 
enter a strange town looking for an auto 
court you wisely try the one displaying the 
AAA sign first because you know that they 
have to meet a standard that satisfies you. 
When you seek a place for your dinner, 
after checking in, you naturally favor one 
that your guide book tells you is certified 
by Duncan Hines. In time to come the 
display of the new association’s emblem in 
members’ ads and the code of ethics in 
their stores will mean just as much to you 
—an endorsement of the dealer by his own 
peers. 

In recent months we have heard some 
comments about the new association being 
formed to “raise all the prices on every- 
thing.” That is silly. One of the laws of the 
land most rigidly enforced is the law that 
prevents collusion and price fixing. It would 
indeed be simple for the leading men in a 
business to organize an association for the 
sole purpose of evading the laws of the 
land. We have heard another criticism to 
the effect that the dealers intend to see that 
no more people get in the business. That 
is silly too for if a man wants to enter the 
gem and mineral supply business under our 
free enterprise system he now has an or- 
ganization that will help him, through its 
members, to get foreign materials, fair dis- 
count arrangements with manufacturers of 
equipment, adequate help and information 
on every phase of his business. He will no 
longer have to get his fingers burned many 
times and perhaps lose his life savings jus! 
because he didn’t quite know the score 
Association membership will give him new 
and market information through bulletin 
that will guide him in the right channel. 

The association has the names of almosi 
600 individuals and firms catering in some 
way to the mineral collecting and lapidary 
hobbies. Many of them will never be eli 
gible for membership; many who are eligibl« 
will never join. But within the next year i! 
is anticipated that at least 200 of them wil! 
be banded together in the new organization 
to keep the business clean, honest and ag: 
gressive in the interests of the people they 
serve. There are few people who have no! 
been gypped at some time by some dealer 
in whom they had confidence. It will still 
happen but it won’t happen as much. When 
it does happen the trusting amateur now 
has a place where he can take his case. This 
new association is a great thing for the 
lapidary hobby. Give it a chance and watch 
it with interest. 
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NEW OFFICERS INSTALLED 
BY SAN JOSE SOCIETY... 


New officers of the San Jose, California, 
Lapidary society were installed at the June 
meeting with R. M. Addison taking the 


president’s chair. Other officers: Dr. Gor- 
don Helsley, vice president; I. J. Brodell, 
ecretary; A. Tihonravov, treasurer. It was 
reported at the meeting that for the second 
year Al M. Cook had won the Grand 
Award for his case of flats and cabochons 
displayed at the fifth annual gem exhibit 
held by the San Jose society April 23 and 
24. Nearly 8000 persons attended the two- 
day show. A transparency display consist- 
ing of thin-sectioned stones illuminated by 
a transmitted light attracted much comment. 
There were 50 cases containing the indi- 
vidual work of members. 

e e « 


NEW MEXICO CLUB HELPS 


ORGANIZE JUNIOR GROUP... 

The Mesilla Park Pebble Pups club has 
been organized at the Mesilla Park school 
with the help of Mildred Sanders, member 
of the Dona Ana County, New Mexico, 
Rockhound club. Forty youngsters enrolled 
as enthusiastic members. Officers elected: 
Eugene Ward, president; LaVona Mae 
Duke, vice president; Almalita Fox, secre- 
tary and reporter. Mrs. Sanders is adult 
sponsor of the new club. 

e * e 

There were two interesting May meetings 
for the Northern California Mineral society, 
San Francisco. On May 9 members brought 
specimens of volcanic rock and Wilhelm 
Haedler furnished a display from his col- 
lection. There was a discussion on the 
origin and formation of volcanic rock. At 
the May 17 library meeting Roy Walker, 
professor of ceramics and jewelry at San 
Francisco City college, was the speaker. 
His topic: “Minerals in Ceramics and 
Jewelry.” This was the last library meeting 
until September. 

e e e 

After an unusually cold winter, the Seat- 
tie, Washington, Gem club “came to life” 
as soon as spring began to make itself felt. 
/t the March meeting new officers were 
e'ected. They are: Paul Soll, president; 
Nirs. Nathan Smith, vice president; Mrs. 
Mary Peak, secretary; Mrs. R. C. Goodman, 
t-easurer; Roy H. Allen, new member of 
tie governing board. Lapidary and jewelry 
groups of the society were active during the 
inter, and now that summer is here out- 
coor phases of the society’s activities are in 
fill swing. 

e e e 

A big party, which included a gem and 
mineral show and auction, was principal 
event on the calendar for the East Bay 
Mineral society, Oakland, California. At 
tie May 18 meeting new officers were to be 
e'ected. 


The CONLEY Co. 
EWELRY MOUNTINGS «>: 


“ECOMPLETE LINE— LOW WHOLESALE PRICES 


GOLD— GOLD FILLED —SILVER — PLATE 
“FOR AGATE — TURQUOISE — PLASTIC — ETC. 
$ FREE: CATALOGUE : 

W. 715 RIVERSIDE + SPOKANE, WASH. 
ADDRESS REPLY TO DESK DB 
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THIS MAY BE RECORD; 
CAN IT BE TOPPED? 


Fifteen years as president of the Miner- 
alogical Society of Arizona, Phoenix, has 
come to an end for Arthur L. Flagg. When 
society elections were held May 5 Flagg 
declined the nomination. Flagg is an ex- 
perienced mining engineer, his work in the 
society was termed invaluable. He has done 
outstanding work also among school-age 
youngsters, developing in many a real inter- 
est in mineralogy. 

New officers are: M. J. Benham, presi- 
dent; Jim Blakeley, vice president; Arthur 
Flagg, Floyd Getsinger, Ben Humphreys 
and Louis Loerzel, elected to board of gov- 
ernors. A _ secretary-treasurer was to be 
appointed later. 

ee e@ 


An outstanding collection of cut and 
uncut gems and minerals is being displayed 
by the San Diego Mineral and Gem society 
at the San Diego County fair, Del Mar, 
California. Dates of the fair are from June 
29 to July 9 inclusive. 





Agate Jewelry 
Wholesale 


Rings — Pendants — Tie Chains 
Brooches — Ear Rings 
Bracelets — Matched Sets 
—Ask for price list No. 1.—— 


Blank Mountings 


Rings — Ear Wires — Tie Chains 
Cuff Links — Neck Chains 
Bezel — Clevices — Shanks 
Solder — Findings 
——Ask for price list No. 2—— 


O.R. JUNKINS & SON 


440 N.W. Beach St. 
Newport, Oregon 


The Glendale Civic auditorium was site 
of a highly successful show May 20 and 21 
when the Glendale Lapidary and Gem so- 
ciety put on its third annual gem show. 
Minerals, gems, jewelry and fluorescents 
were displayed, cutting, polishing and facet- 
ing were demonstrated. There was no ad- 
mission charge. 

eee 

Site of the 1950 convention of the North- 
west Federation of Mineralogical Societies 
in Spokane, Washington, will be the armory, 
202 West Second avenue, and the dates will 
be September 2, 3 and 4, it is announced by 
Paul N. Brannal, convention chairman. 





ROCK and GEM HOBBY SHOP 
Rock Cutting - Rings Mounted te Order 
FELIX V. BRADDI, Owner 
Stones Ground and Polished 
Uranium Ore Tested - Western Jewelry 
2014 Harbor Boulevard 
COSTA MESA, CALIFORNIA 











MINERALIGHT 


Model SL Ultra-Violet Lamps 


@ Vivid fluorescence @ Much lower 
prices @ Weight 16 ounces @ Stream- 
lined @ Short Wave @ Long Wave 
@ 110-Volt @ Battery 
After two years of research, the 
finest Mineralights ever produced, 
are now here—at unbelievably low 
prices. 
See these two great Ultra-Violet 
lamps at your dealer’s... 
MODEL SL 2537—Short Wave 
MODEL SL 3660—Long Wave 








A complete line of modernized, light 
weight, low-priced field accessories is 
also available. Write for catalog SL 2. 





ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIF. 


Some Dealerships still available 























Were ore “The Gifts 
You've Been Looking For! 


Petrified Wood, Moss Agate, Chrysocolla 
Turquoise, Jade and Jasper Jewelry 


HAND MADE IN STERLING SILVER 
Bracelets, Rings, Necklaces, Earrings 


SPECIALLY SELECTED STONES WITH 
CHOICE COLORS AND PICTURES 


ELLIOTT’S GEM SHOP 


26 Jercens Arcade 


Enirance Subway at Ocean and Pine 
Open 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Daily 


and Brooches 


Write for Folder With Prices 


LONG BEACH 2, CALIF. 
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GEM MART 


ADVERTISING RATE 





8c a Word Minimum $1.00 
MIXED ROCKS, slabbed and in rough. Write MINERAL SPECIMENS, slabs or material by 
for descriptive prices. S. Cornwell, Prescott, the pound for cutting and polishing, RX 


Ariz. 


RUTILE, brilliant cut, at a new low price. Com- 
plete stock of all gem stones. Complete pro- 
fessional lapidary service. Ace Lapidary, Box 
67, Jamaica, New York. 


MINERAL SPECIMENS and cutting material of 
all kinds. Gold and Silver jewelry made to 
erder. Your stones or ours. 5 lbs. good cutting 
material $4.00. J. L. James, Box 117, Carson 
City, Nevada. 


IF YOU ARE A ROCKHOUND you need the 
Lapidary Journal. Tells how to cut and polish 
rocks, gives news of all mineral-gem groups. 
Tells how to make jewelry, carries ads of 
dealers in supplies, equipment, gems, minerals 
from all over the world. Well illustrated, 
beautifully printed. Subscription $2.00 a year 
—back numbers 50c. Sample Copy 25c if you 
have never subscribed or been sampled. 
LELANDE QUICK, Editor, P. O. Box 1228, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


JUST RETURNED from one of the most color- 
ful Agate fields in the world. Have a fine 
selection of clean cutting material. True 
Carnelian, mosses, banded, patterns in many 
colors, tubes, plume, Texas red and black 
plume. Rickolite and Honey Onyx, fine for 
book ends, spheres, etc. Also some beautiful 
white Aragonite, fibrous masses and crystals, 
all shapes and sizes. Make your next rock 
hunting trip in our yard and save money. 
Good material as low as 25c lb. Geo. C. Curtis, 
The Agate Man, 645 First St., Hermosa Beach, 
California. 


BLACK ONYX blanks 25c each. Red Onyx 
blanks 35c each. Green Onyx blanks 35c 
each. Prompt service given to mail order 
jobs. All kinds of fine cutting. Juchem Bros., 
315 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


FOR SALE: Colorful lavender Agate rocks. 
Write Frank Coraik, Box 363, Needles, Calif. 








SPECIAL 
5 Preforms of 
Sagenite, Jasper, Tiger Eye, 
Californite and Paisley Agate 
ORANGE COAST GEM CRAFTS 
1106 Coast Highway 
Corona del Mar, California 















? 
Earn the govern- Super Sensitive P.R.!. se 
rrent bonus. Locate GEIGER COUNTER )f" 

Find gold, silver, and other valuable 
ores with a P.R.I. Treasure Locator. World’s 
finest instruments. FREE catalog. 
Write today. 

PRECIC!M RADIATION INSTRUMENTS, Inc. Dealer Inquiries 

5478D Wilshire Blvd. Invite 
Los Angeles 36, California 





RX-47 


A Complete 
Lapidary Shop 
in One 
Compact 
Machine 


The most practical 
ever devised for 
gem cutting and 
polishing. 


Send for Circular A 





Price, Less Motor and Saw Blade 
$137.50 F.O.B. 


RX LABORATORY 


Box 26, Station C 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
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Units, Felker Di-Met and Carborundum Saw 
Blades, Carborundum wheels Cerium Oxide. 
Mountings. Approval selection sent upon re- 
quest. You are welcome. A. L. Jarvis, Route 
2, Box 125, Watsonville, California, on Salinas 
Highway. 


GOLD NUGGETS! Beautiful, solid gold speci- 
mens, $1.00 each or 3 for $2.00. Special col- 
lection 12 nuggets from California, Oregon, 
Nevada and Alaska, $5.00. Desert Jim, 627 
Lillian, Stockton, California. 


ATTENTION ROCK COLLECTORS. It will pay 
you to visit the Ken-Dor Rock Roost. We buy, 
sell, or exchange mineral specimens. Visitors 
are always welcome. Ken-Dor Rock Roost, 
419 S. Franklin, Modesto, California. 


MINERAL SETS—24 colorful Minerals (identi- 
fied) in 1xl compartments—Postage paid, 
$3.50. Prospector’s Set of 50 Minerals (identi- 
fied) in 1x1 compartments in cloth reinforced 
sturdy cartons. Postage paid $5.75. Elliott’s 
Gem Shop, 26 Jergins Arcade, Long Beach 2, 
California. 


MONTANA MOSS AGATES in the rough for 
gem cutting $1.50 per lb. plus postage. Also 
Slabbed Agate 25c per sq. in. (Minimum order 
$1.00). Elliott’s Gem Shop, 26 Jergins Arcade, 
Long Beach 2, California. 


FIFTY MINERAL SPECIMENS, %-in. or over, 


boxed, identified, described, mounted. Post- 
paid $4.00. Old Prospector, Box 21 Dutch 
Flat, California. 

COLLECTORS’ ITEM or pendant: Brazilian 
blue-amber Opal. Transparent, flawless. 3912 
carats. Hugh C. Maclaine, P.O. Box 1286, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

ATTENTION COLLECTORS: Something very 


unusual in Pyrite 
flying saucers, 


specimens, 
acorns, etc. 


spheres, eggs, 
Unique in shape 


and beautiful and complex crystallization. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Sead 75c 
for sample specimen or $3.25 for group of 
four up to 1% in. in diameter, selected for 
size and shape. If not new to you or if not 
delighted your money cheerfully refunded. 
Frank M. Miller, “Superior Specimens,’ 348 
W. Center St., Fallon, Nevada. 


SEND ME 
ceive 


perfect Indian stone relics and re- 
in exchange beautiful Florida agatized 
coral. Fine cutting material of equal value. 
J. E. Moore, 3610 Bayshore Drive, Sarasota, 
Florida. 


TECHNOLOGICAL COLLECTION OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT ORES. 30. specimens, 
size 1’? plus in compartment box 9x12’’. Price 
$5.00 prepaid. Booklet, Introduction to Geol- 
ogy for the Layman 50c. We specialize in 
mineral sets for gift shops and mineral sup- 
ply stores. Dealers’ inquiries invited. Write 
for free catalogue. ECKERT MINERAL RE- 
SEARCH—Dept.-D. 110 E. Main St., Florence, 
Colorado. 


FINE CUTTING MATERIAL from the _ best 
fields. Mosses, Carnelian, Saganite, Rickalite, 
Arizona woods, etc. Many $1.00 lb., some 30c 


Ib. rough. Low as 15c sq. in. sliced. Gerald 
Britt, 902 Torrance Blvd., Redondo Beach, 
California. 


JUST SAY ‘Jack here is $5.00, send me a flock 
of your pretty specimens” and you will have 
some dandies. Don’t forget to write for new 
list and prices of many specimens, fluorescent 
and cutting materials now ready to be shipped 
to you. Jack The Rockhound, P.O. Box 86, 
Carbondale, Colo. 


BARGAIN ASSORTMENT NO. 2—1 Mexican 
Apatite XL. 1 Cerussite XL. 1 Lovely Garnet 
in matrix. 2 fine chunks cutting Fire Opal 
from Australia. 2 Montana rough Sapphires. 
2 beautiful Cooperite XLs. 1 fine Vanadinite 
specimen. 1 fine Pyrite specimen. 1 Tourma- 


line XL. 1 lovely Sphalerite and Marcasite 
specimen. 1 fine New Mexico Fluorite speci- 
men. 1 beautiful Molybdenite specimen. 1 


fine Fluorescent Calcite specimen. 1 beautiful 
Velvet Malachite specimen. 1 Bolder Opal 
slab from Australia. 1 Brown and Purple 
Zircon specimen. All for $3.00 plus 15 cents 
for postage. Make money orders payable to 
—H. A. Ivers, West Coast Mineral Co., 1400 
Hacienda Blvd., La Habra, Calif. 


DUE TO POOR HEALTH I am going to sell my 
place on Highway 101. Excellent location. 
Everything goes, stock, equipment, Indian 
relics. Sell by inventory. Write to Jake’s 
Mineral and Rock Shop, Route 2, Box 14, 
Gilroy, Calif. 


AMONG THE 
ROCK HUNTERS 


CANADA'S CYPRESS HILLS 
DESCRIBED FOR ARIZONANS 


In southern Alberta, Canada, lies : 
strange land where time is turned bac! 
15,000 years. It is a tableland of 88 squar: 
miles known as the Cypress hills. The grea 
Keewatin glacier of the last ice age sepa 
rated as it reached this 4700-foot plateau. 
passing around it and carrying into oblivion 
everything that lived. 

A resume of the history of this “island ii 
the great glacier” was given by Ben Hum 
phreys, of Cashion, at a recent meeting 0! 
the Mineralogical Society of Arizona, Phoe 
nix. Animal life alien to other parts of 
Canada is found in the Cypress hills— 
horned toads, kangaroo rats, scorpions 
rattlesnakes, black widow spiders and othe 
forms of life peculiar to the desert and the 
tropics. The flora is similar also to the 
desert areas of the Southwest. 

The area is one of the world’s richest 
sites of dinosaur remains. First to vanish 
after the great glaciers swept the country 
were the dinosaurs. Mammoths and masto- 
dons survived longer. Saber-toothed tigers, 
elephants and the rhinoceros clothed them- 
selves in fairly thick fur, but eventually they 
too vanished. Fossilized scorpions of the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous periods—approxi- 





mately 100,000,000 years ago—are little 
different from those of the present day. 
e e e 
The Sacramento Mineral society will 


have a home of its own if plans already ap- 
proved can be carried out. Organization of 
a building association has been approved. 
this association is authorized to acquire 
funds and property for the purpose of pro 
viding a clubhouse for the society. 
eee 
May field trip of the San Gabriel Valley 
(California) Lapidary society was an easy 
one—members attended the Glendale Lapi- 
dary and Gem society’s annual show May 
20 and 21. The society now has 48 paid-up 
members. 
eee 
Over the weekend of May 27 and 28 
members of the Searles Lake (California) 
Gem and Mineral society took a field trip 
to Hoose Canyon, where they found green 
and pink lace agate as well as various arids 
of moss agate. 
eee 
An overnight field trip is planned July 
8 and 9 by the Rand District Mineral and 
Gem association, which is keeping up its 
outdoor program right through the summer. 
The July trip will be to Bull Run basin on 
Greenhorn Mountain. August and Septeim- 
ber trips are also planned. 





ROCKHOUNDS! WHEN IN SALT LAKE CITY 
stop at my place, 329 Reed Ave., % block off 
Highway 89-91. Ph. 3-8722, I will tell you 
how to find it. Specializing in Utah rocks, 
Snow flake obsidian, Topaz. Faceting and 
specimens, Utah Sun stone Faceting, Dinna 
Bone, Variscite vein. All kinds of Utah Agatis. 
Write for prices. Reasonably priced. 1! D 
DOWSE. 


WANTED rockhounds, gem cutters and m 
eral collectors to try our diamond saw 
Arizona agate at $1.00 per slab. Comes 
many colors and combinations of colors a 
designs. Approval orders now filled. 
agate guaranteed to have fine silica base. 
Mines are about 40 miles north of Cave Cree<. 
Arizona Agate Mines, Cave Creek, Arizona 


ROCK COLLECTORS ATTENTION! I’ve s¢ 
you rocks for 25 years — Free rocks to ll 
customers—This year you will get a big si 
prise at the Trailer Rock Store. Look f 
me in your town. The Rockologist (Chuck 3 
walla Slim) Box 181, Cathedral City, Callf. 
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GAROLD T. HOFER HEADS 
COLORADO MINERAL SOCIETY 


Harold T. Hofer, Denver, is the third 
sresident that the Colorado Mineral society 
1as had in its 14 years. He was unani- 
nously elected at the society’s 14th annual 
neeting May 5 at the Denver Museum of 
Natural History. President Hofer succeeds 
Prof. Richard M. Pearl of Colorado Springs, 
o-founder of the society, who served two 
erms. The new president and Mrs. Hofer 
sdited the society’s monthly bulletin for the 
past two years. James Hurlbut, who led the 
ociety’s expedition to Mount Antero last 
ummer (Desert, Dec. °49) was elected 
econd vice president. Reelected to office 
vere: Ray W. Thaler, vice president; Mrs. 
ieannette Haralson, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
’. R. Williams, corresponding secretary. 

e eo e@ 


Joining with the Rockology classes of the 
idult night school, members of the Coach- 
ella Valley (California) Mineral society 
went on an overnight field trip May 20 
ind 21 to the Mojave desert for fire opal. 
lhe adventurers took bedrolls, food for two 
days, rock tools and canteens. In April 23 
adults and eight children went on the field 
trip to Windy Hill for geodes. For a June 
field trip members of the society were 
expecting to visit a tourmaline and beryl 
mine at Pala. 

e e e 

The Delvers Gem and Mineral society, 
Downey, California, enjoyed a recent pro- 
gram put on by Albert Hake. He showed 
his rock transparencies, thin slices of agate 
and other materials made up into slides and 
projected onto a screen—bringing out amaz- 
ingly the color and design of the formations. 
\lost recent field trip was to the Goffs 
area. 

°o @ @ 

The Tacoma Agate club, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, continues to grow. It now has 127 
members, many of whom ere expert at cut- 
ting and polishing and in jewelry work. 
Regular meetings of the club are the first 
and third Thursdays of each month at St. 
Johns Parish house, 58th and South Puget 
Sound avenue, South Tacoma. 





FAMOUS TEXAS PLUMES 
ick up your own for 25c a lb., or choose 
from my tables. Red Plume and many 
other types of Agate, orders filled. 10-inch, 
Ys arbor or Gov't. used saws $1.00 each. 

17 miles south of Alpine, Texas. 


Send posiage please. 


WOODWARD RANCH 
Box 453, Alpine, Texas 








We have 500 Ibs. of Famous 
REDONDO BEACH 


MOONSTONE AGATES 


ollected 20 years ago. Send $1.25 for 
ne overweight pound, postpaid to you, 
No wet feet either). 


ROUGH BLACK STAR SAPPHIRES $s sstill 
1vailable. $1.80 on stick, ready to cut. 
Ne handle Dixon jewelry tools, Highland 
‘ark Lapidary Equipment. 

Try one of our sintered diamond core drills, 
sizes from 2 to 3¥2-mm., $4.50. You will 
never go back to grit drilling. 

landmade and cast jewelry of every de- 
cription by experienced jewelers. 














S-T GEM SHOP 
7010 Foothill Boulevard 
Tujunga California 
fULY, 1950 









NEW HANDBOOK ON 
FLUORESCENTS ISSUED 


Jack DeMent, research chemist and head 
of the Fluorescence Laboratories in addi- 
tion to being associate editor of The Min- 
eralogist, can lay claim to being that rare 
combination—scientist and writer—for he 
has taken the technical subject of fluores- 
cent gems and minerals and made the sub- 
ject fascinating to the layman. DeMent is 
author of a new practical guide for the gem 
and mineral collector, Handbook of Fluor- 
escent Gems and Minerals, in which he gives 
a wealth of technical information—but in 
easy-to-take doses. 

The author explains that his handbook 
was not written for the specialist only, nor 
has it been reduced to the hobbyist’s level 
of interest. Rather, the work is an attempt 
to present information in a way that will 
satisfy the needs of both specialist and stu- 
dent. 

This approach is carried out throughout 
the booklet. The author distinguishes be- 
tween “gems” and “minerals” believing that 
some are interested in one topic, some in the 
other. The specialist, for instance, will find 
detailed spectroscopist data, compositions, 
theory. The student and hobbyist will find 
much information of use in helping to 
build and maintain a collection of lumines- 
cent stones. 

The Handbook is divided into three chap- 
ters: Radiation Sources and Technique; 
The Fluorescent Gems; The Fluorescent 
Minerals. It offers also a check list of 
luminescent minerals arranged by color and 
abridged bibliography. 

Published by the Mineralogist Publishing 
Company, Portland, Oregon. Paper cover, 
68 pp. $1.50. 

This book may be ordered from 
Desert Crafts Shop 
Palm Desert, California 
e e ° 


A weekend field trip to Quartzsite, Ari- 
zona, provided a big May outing for the 
Long Beach, California, Mineralogical soci- 
ety. Members were looking primarily for 


quartz crystals. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CLUB 
RAPIDLY FORGING AHEAD... 


What can be accomplished in four short 
months is shown by the progress made by 
the Earth Science Club of Northern Illinois, 
Downers Grove, near Chicago. In May the 
club was able to report it had 78 paid-up 
members, a constitution, by-laws, a distinc- 
tive insigne, a bulletin, a full staff of offi- 
cers—and a fine series of lectures and field 
trips planned. Its boast is that in the short 
period since its organization the club has 
become “one of the finest in the Midwest.” 





NEW CATALOGS AVAILABLE 


If you want Choice Cutting Material, Fine & 
Rare Minerals, Geiger Counters, Miner- 
alights, Books, Trim Saws, Fluorescents, 
Ores, Gems, Ring Mounts, or advice, write 
— « « » 


MINERALS UNLIMITED 
724 University Ave., Berkeley 3, California 








Fire Opal - Mexico 


160 smali pieces—average 2”-%”’......$1.00 
5 larger—average %4°-1" .................. 1.00 
6 still larger-—1"-2” or over..............-- 2.00 
1 small vial clear fire opal.................. 1.50 
50 rough mixed Mexican Opals, in- 
cluding honey, cherry, etc., aver- 
age 1” . . 1.58 


ALL 5 LOTS POSTPAID—$6.00 


Although these are sold chistly as cabinet 


specimens end have pienty of fire, many 
of them will wark i > new cabochens. 
Money Cheertauily Ketunded if Not 
Entirely Satisfactory 
Polished Mexican Opais and cther gem 
sione cabechens on approva: 1o responsible 
persons 
PRIDLILT TT tT 
DR. RALPH E. MUELLER 


3701 Valentine Read Kansas City 2, Mo. 






















Everything in- 
cluded except 


Hillquist acces- 
sories. Ideal for 
beginners. Only 
$42.50 complete. 


HILLQUIST DRUM SANDERS (275 


The most popular drum 
sander made. Patented 
“quick-lock’ screw makes 
it easy to change sanding ° 
cloth. Two sizes (2 x7” —$6) 
(3"’x7”’—$7). State size arbor. 







The “Cadillac” of trim saws. Exclu- 

__sive “up-and-down” 
arbor. “No-splash” 
plastic guards. 








clamp and guide. @ 
Complete with 8” 4 
blade, $57.50 @ 
a 
= 


HILLQUIST FACETING ATTACHMENT 


]_ A fine precision instrument. Only 
ie $29.00. For Hillquist 
‘Compact Lap Unit or 
for any other 
lap by using 
Adapter Socket 
at $2. No better 
faceter made. 


HILLQUIS R 





4 Cut Faster—Last Longer—Costg for above $46.35. 
pless. Available in all sizes. m 
sYou'll swear by ‘em, not at ‘em! & 


a 

Neb] BEFORE YOU BUY ANY tees 
LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 
Send for our BIG FREE 


uuccemmens CATALOG 


PACKED FULLOF HELPFUL LADIDARY 
INFOV. MATION - SEVD NOW TCO- 


Stace | APIDARY 3 


545 Wh 49TH Sp SEATTLE 7 WASH. 


T LAPIDARY ARBG 

Big! Rugged! Fast! Quiet! Takes 
2” x12” wheels. Valuable for pro- 
fessionals or anyone wanting fast, 
smooth grinding. arboronly$53.50 


HILLQUIST SLABBING SAWS i 


12” bench model, $65. 
@ 16” floor model, $97.50 
20” floor model, $140. |— 
Real rockhounds saws | 
favored for their big 
capacity and lifetime 

construction. “Magic- | 
Brain” automatic feed - 








PUHILLQUIST COMPLETE FACETER 


Only $62.50 complete with 3 


: index plates. You can cut any 
faceted form quickly and 

1 eS The equal 
CS of faceters 


5 costing twice 
the price. 



















Drills finest holes 
at high 4 
speed and saws 
discs up to 142”. 
Exclusive ramrod 
action prevents ¢ 
coreplugging. @ 
ay, Fully automatic. ‘ 


* Tea 


up toa 10” saw. Saws, grinds, 
sands, polishes, laps, facets, 
cuts spheres — does every 
thing and does it better. 
Thouands in use. 
Everything included 


except motor ( i, 
zy ; 





at $110 





ca a 

































































SUMMER SHOW ANNOUNCED SANTA MONICA SOCIETY CAI 
ALLEN BY OREGON SOCIETY... INSTALLS NEW OFFICERS ee _ 
The ee - = . Annual dinner and installation of officer | 
JUNIOR sg — nn Se — = featured the May meeting of the Sant: houn 
open its eighth annual agate show at 10:00 : ’ : : he ¢ 
GEM a.m. Saturday, July 29, in the basement Monica Gemological society. New officer sl 
CUTTER clubroom of the Delake, Oregon, postoffice @Fe:, C. EF. Hamilton, | — Vert se 
building. The exhibit will close at 6:00 Cadicur, an ae oe oe ar at V 
. : : ‘: sterholt, s ; ; é , 
A Complete Lapidary Shop pan. ney, Sey OTe ee ee man, treasurer; Mrs. John C. ‘Baur, Jr. wher 
Only $37.50 teur and commercial displays featuring ma- aa ? M Harl L them 
Y . terials from the costal region as well as penirane Feanagenn tN ww. “oy Rogge " 
« 1e > : _ m6 c 
e Ideal for apartment house dwell- _— hen mips ~ ae rhage 9 dress is 1121 Via de la Paz, Pacific Pali numt 
transparency and cabochon displays will be | 
ers. other features of the show. sades, California. A history of the first 1! local 
Polish = b tiful years of the society was read by Cadieu> gram 
e Polish rocks into beautilul gems. ee e and there was an outstanding display o of al 
e Anyone can learn. minerals, gems and jewelry, supervised b every 
Members of the San Gorgonio Mineral Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Russell. Social chair WI 
e Instructions included. and Gem society, Banning, California, are man in charge of arrangements was Mr: warn 
ite { looking forward to an out-of-the-ordinary Lefa Warth. coulc 
« Write for Free Catalog » field trip in July. The society has been in- ee ee at V 
ALLEN LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT | {ited {0 the summer home of Mr. and Mig __““The Growth of Crystals” was subject Searl 
ap foenjes at Lake “Arrowhead in the an informative talk given by Mrs. Ell: jave 
COMPANY pre io on host gd “k a Arciniega at May meeting of the Gem Cut Rock 
and shovels. The guests don’t know whether i. Call, ton Ammo: Sieelions of th 
3632 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 43, Cal. : pace ‘ ters Guild, Los Angeles. eetings of the 
-nnea cities on they ag Hig put to —- 5 the yard, Guild are held at the Manchester Play Of 
= pe ang — where to find some €X- ground, visitors are always welcome. At den 5 
citing TOCKS. the June meeting Victor Arciniega spoke on eralo 
oes “= “Inclusions in Gems.” tore, 
. 2 * dent; 
Installation of new officers at a Saturday Beatr 
night banquet preceded the Silver Tea and ge 
© exhibit held on Sunday, May 7, by _ the Or dl 
Prine ; P IMPORTERS MANUFACTURING JEWELERS e LAPIDARY Sweet Home Rock and Mineral society, — 
RAH aanae Rereevesseee ALERTS TEE T FEET =~ Sweet Home, Oregon. More than 300 at and 
BOO SEBASTOPOL ROAD tended the exhibit. Officers installed at the 
SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA banquet were: John O’Malley, president; Va 
Mel Crawford, vice president; Mrs. Georgia ley | 
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“me _ The Orange Belt Mineral society gathered riety 
FOREIGN Please tell your rockhound readers that if they like the in Fairmount park, Riverside, California, for societ 
pees : : a picnic June 4. Saltot 
COUNTRIES beauty of African Tiger Eye they will simply have to get some a « 
PRECIOUS of our deep rich mahogany colored blanks. These blanks = The Tacoma, Washington, Agate club ig 
4 visited the Puyallup club, organized within moun 
oll average about one square inch and I must sell at least S to @ the past year, on June 9. Clubs in the area — 
SRECHOUS person for $2.00 postpaid. These are really gem quality. If your belong to the Northwest Federation and May 
STONES reader is not a rockhound and would like a polished stone in  V!Sit at each — ae frequently. octet 
Le. ; — ; : ; ‘ to th 
sverreenec this beautiful material, we can furnish it for $3.50 in any size _A series of excellent programs were en- f T 
STONES from 10x12 mm. to 15x25 mm. The federal government must a =, _— of ee ee —_ 
me te ; em an ineral society during May. Out- locate 
en have 20% additional on this deal. If you want the stone set in standing was the May 2 meeting when J. G. 
EQUIPMENT a ring we can furnish the complete ring and stone for $9.50 plus minor sina! =! pele coger og Mr 
MATERIAL % tion oO ineralogical societies, spoke to the ; 
sreaies 20% federal tax for a lady's ring, and $11.50 plus 20% for a society. Meetings are the first and third por’ 
gentleman's cast sterling silver ring and stone. Tuesdays of each month in room 106, Ari- - | 
JEWELER’S zona State Museum building, University of an 
TOOLS We have some very fine Oregon Thunder Eggs and have Arizona campus. vithe 4 
taken all the gamble out of buying them. We cut j j ee ae 
GOLD : ’ hain ° a thin slice A colored motion picture entitled “Ghost : 
SILVER from the stone to expose the pattern and if it does not show Towns” entertained members of the Los Phe 
MOUNTINGS — good colors, streamers or plume we will not sell it. The price is Angeles Mineralogical society at their May pi 
7 meeting. The film sketched history of the luni 
AGATES 60c a pound in 5-lb. lots plus 35c postage. Just send along $3.35 towns of the Mother Lode country. Various alifo 
ALEXANDERITES gnd you will receive some of the prettiest agate you ever saw. ‘methods of recovering gold were illustrated. 
DIAMONDS ¥ P 7 Y “May field trip of the society was to Horse 
EMERALDS Here are some specials. Selected Wonderstone slabs at Canyon for agate. | After 
JADE , " ane : : agair 
JASPERS 20c an inch, 10” average. Oolitic Pisolite (Leopard or Pea | Show 
ONYX Stone) 10 sq. inches for $1.50. — 
ratte ) q. inche $1 90 Send 15c postage for either of WYOMING GEM STONES } cutti 
PEARLS the above. Any club that wishes may have sent to them for J agarss, large, select $2.00 Ib., slabs 30 
aunts their selection a nice variety of cutting material. Purchase | Str Aba pebbles SP fp ape | 1824 
roared what they want and return the rest just to prove that we sell... er Vit tay ican uae oe tae i. ee 
TITANIA not round at 25c lb. Agatized wood 50c lb 
Agatized Turitella 40c lb. Green Jade an 
TURQUOISE Black Jade $1.50 sq. in. (cab thickness) 
black-green $10.00 lb., olive colors $9.00 Ib. 
= *THE MOST ———— rough pieces as found $2.50 each. BLOOD 
MINERALS STONE (India) Grade A $12.50 Ib. Grade I he ei 
PREFORMS W. H. RUSSELL $7.50 Ib. it. Con 
el GEMS TYNSKY SERVICE sees 
Ae ARTHUR BENNY 701 Dewar Drive Phone 29! — 
FLUORESCENT en SIDE OF HEAVEN” Rock Springs, Wyoming 
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CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
MEMORABLE OCCASION 


Setting a precedent for real outdoor rock- 
hound meetings, the annual convention of 
the California Federation of Mineralogical 
Societies was held June 17 and 18 at Trona 
in the Mojave desert. Convention site was 
at Valley Wells, six miles north of Trona, 
where most delegates camped—many of 
them from Friday until Monday. 


A feature of the convention was the large 
number of field trips conducted. Twenty 
localities were listed on the field trip pro- 
gram, and visitors could take their choice 
of any trip. There were local guides for 
every trip. 

When the June desert weather got too 
warm for those not accustomed to it, they 
could take a dip in the huge swimming pool 
at Valley Wells. Host societies were the 
Searles Lake Gem and Mineral society, Mo- 
jave Mineralogical society and N.O.T.S. 
Rockhounds. 

ee e@ 


Officers elected in May were installed at 
the June 12 meeting of the Southwest Min- 
eralogists, Inc. The officers: F. S. Tromba- 
tore, president; James Creighton, vice presi- 
dent; Marion Thomas, recording secretary; 
Beatrice Zehrbach, corresponding secretary; 
Cora Standridge, treasurer. On the board 
of directors, in addition to the above offi- 
cers, are Mrs. Nettie Hake, Arthur Rich 
and Walter Shirey. 

ee e 


Various members of the Coachella Val- 
ley (California) Mineral society showed 
slides and movies as program for their May 
meeting. The pictures covered a wide va- 
riety of subjects. For the June meeting 
society members enjoyed a barbecue at 
Salton Sea, and held election of officers. 

ee e@ 


How to finish gem stones so they can be 
mounted without chipping or breaking was 
described and illustrated by “Clemente” at 
May meeting of the Los Angeles Lapidary 
society. May field trip of the society was 
to the Bullion Mountains, 30 miles north 
of Twentynine Palms, where adventurous 
‘jeep-herders” of the group had previously 
‘ocated a good collection site. 

eee 


Mrs. Beulah A. Gough, Long Beach, was 
suest speaker at May meeting of the Se- 
juoia Mineral society, California. Mrs. 
xough described points of interest she had 
isited in Alaska and illustrated her talk 
vith colored slides. 

ee @ 


The San Pedro Lapidary society is to hold 
‘s annual show July 15 and 16 in the com- 
lunity center of Banning Homes, San Pedro, 
‘alifornia. 





{ BACK ON THE JOB 
After a delightful rest in Oregon. We are 
again ready to welcome you at our ‘Rock- 
{ Shop-on-Wheels,’”’ where you will find lovely 
mineral specimens, crystal groups and rare 
| cutting material awaiting your selection. 
— Saturdays and Sundays Only — 


The RockSmiths 


; 
{ 
i 1824 WEST MANCHESTER AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 












t's EASY to build your own Searchmas- 
ter Geiger Counter with this COMPLETE 
it. Contains everything you need! 
Headset, tubes, batteries, metal case 
ully guaranteed! Sensitive to both beta 
ndgamma radiation! Illus. instructions. 


Write for 
FREE 
literature 


REE radioactive specimen 


SCIENCE KITS LTD. 


| 5514-R Hollywood Blvd. © Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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CUTTING, HAND POLISHING 
OF OPALS DEMONSTRATED 


Cutting and hand polishing of opals 
was the subject of a talk and demonstration 
given for the Sacramento, California, Min- 
eral society May 26 by Frank Wilcox of 
the California School of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland. Wilcox lost his left hand in an 
accident in 1946, has developed a simpli- 
fied technique which proved to his listeners 
that expensive equipment is not essential 
in obtaining satisfactory results. 

The society’s May field trip into Calaveras 
County produced a type of travertine (tufa 
or calc sinter) that was nicely patterned 
and polished well. Crystalized talc and 
quartz crystals were also found. 

eee 

A picnic dinner at Will Rogers park 
was the regular June meeting for the 
Oklahoma Mineral and Gem society, Ok- 
lahoma City. After the early dinner, T. K. 
Vance talked on “Calcite.” The society’s 
anniversary party was held on June 18. 





ANSWERS TO DESERT QUIZ 
Questions are on page 18. 


1—Five acres. 


2—Nogales. 

3—Lost Dutchman mine. 
4—Metate. 

5—Creamy white. 
6—Beaver. 


7—Rubber-soled shoes. 
8—San Gorgonio pass. 
9—Blue. 
10—Navajo reservation. 
11—Notorious outlaw. 
12—Nevada. 
13—Ashfork. 
14—-Houserock Valley. 
15-—Mesquite trees. 
16—Tree rings in roof timbers. 
17—Recovery of chemicals. 
18—Ashfork, Arizona. 
19—Pecos. 
20—Powell. 





The Rocky Mountain Federation show at 
El Paso June 7, 8 and 9 took the place of 
the monthly field trip for the Dona Ana 
County Rockhound club, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. The June 2 meeting at Mesilla 
Park school was given over to making plans 
for the show. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


John W. Hilton has discovered a new 
gem deposit near Alamos, Sonora. The 
material ranges from a new type of phan- 
tom amethyst through several colors of 
garnet, garnet and amethyst groups, epi- 
dotes and varied quartz inclusions. He will 
be mining in Mexico for the summer but 
his shop will be open for retail and mail 
order business under the management of 
Joe Wright. Keep in touch with him to get 
in on any of Hilton’s new finds. Orders 
and inquiries will be promptly answered 
on a money back guarantee. 


WHILE THEY LAST 


Amethyst phantoms sliced for cabochons. 
Every slice has a white edge, a six sided 
amethyst band and a4 hexagonal transpar- 
ent quartz center. $1.00 per slice post paid. 

Brilliant little amethyst crystals, some 
double terminated and fine enough to be 
set in rustic silver, without cutting. These 
crystals are from the ancient Jesuit mines 
in “The VALLEY OF JEWELS” described 
by Hilton in Desert, June, 1947. New ma- 
terial, just arrived, 12 sparkling little 
crystals $1.00 postpaid. 

Blue agate geodes from Lead Pipe 
springs mine sawed in half to prove good 
content. Average 112 inches 4 for $1.00: 
2¥2 to 3 inches 2 for $1.00. 


ADVANCE COLLECTORS 


Write for prices and descriptions of 
larger and rarer specimens. 
Address all correspondence to Joe Wright, 
HILTON’S ART AND GEM SHOP 
THERMAL, RIVERSIDE CO., CALIFORNIA 


Visit our shop 11 miles south of Indio on 
Highway 99, across from Valerie Jean's. 











437 West Main St, 





COAST GEMS and MINERALS, Inc. 
A thing that pleases is already half sold - 


@ WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
@ FINE SPECIMENS 
@ COLLECTIONS BOUGHT 


ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 


Phone Atlantic 1-0247 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 


NE OF the theories advanced by archeologists seek- 
O ing to explain why the prehistoric cliff dwelling In- 
dians of the Southwest abandoned their well-built 
homes in New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado and Utah is 
that they were forced to leave by a prolonged drought. 
The tree-ring calendar seems to bear out this conclusion. 
Modern man has done such a good job of developing 
his water resources that most of us are inclined to take 
it for granted there is plenty of water, and will always be 
an ample supply. 

It was quite a shock then when the 8,000,000 people 
in the metropolitan area of New York were told last De- 
cember that unless they conserved their water they would 
face a possible famine this summer. The New Yorkers 
responded loyally, and according to figures released on 
June | they had saved 55 billion gallons of water in six 
months. 

What has happened in New York will happen in many 
other parts of the nation, and especially in the Southwest, 
sooner or later. Population is increasing much more 
rapidly than water supply. In some quarters there is 
confidence that science will find a way to reclaim sea 
water. But it hardly is conceivable that sea water will 
ever solve the water problem of Phoenix and Aibuquerque 
and a thousand smaller towns in the inland Southwest. 

The days of acute shortages can be postponed indefi- 
nitely if people in all the areas of limited water supply 
will learn what most desert people already know—that 
one can get just as clean in a bathtub a quarter full of 
water as in a full tub. 

It is becoming increasingly important that thrift in the 
use of water be regarded as a virtue, and that unnecessary 
waste of water is a bad habit. 


Representative John Phillips of California has sent me 
a copy of a bill he has introduced in Congress to re-open 
about 30 per cent of the Joshua Tree National Monument 
for mining. 

This measure offers a new answer to an old contro- 
versy. For years the mining interests have sought to have 
the entire 824,340 acres in the Monument opened for 
prospecting and mining. 

In 1945 Congressman Harry Sheppard introduced a 
bill proposing approximately the same changes in park 
boundaries as are included in the Phillips measure. Nearly 
one-third of the present park would have been thrown 
open for the prospectors. But the mining men were not 
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satisfied with part of a loaf—they wanted the whole 
thing. And in the end they got nothing, for the measure 
was defeated largely because of their opposition. 

It has long been recognized by the National Park Ser- 
vice and by conservation groups that the east one-third 
of the original Monument is a mineralized area, and has 
little value for park purposes. The Sheppard bill was 
endorsed by these groups. Paradoxically, the mining or- 
ganizations, who had most to gain by the revision in 
boundaries, were its most bitter opponents. 

The Sheppard bill authorized an appropriation of $215,- 
000 to be spent by the Secretary of Interior in acquiring 
private lands—mostly Southern Pacific holdings—within 
the park boundaries. The Phillips bill omits any reference 
to these private lands. It is an unfortunate omission be- 
cause the Southern Pacific has been keeping its lands 
intact for transfer to the park if and when such authoriza- 
tion is given by Congress. 

The Phillips bill already has been approved by the 
Pubiic Lands committee of the House. From the stand- 
point of those of us who have wanted to see Joshua Tree 
National Monument preserved and extended to include the 
checkerboard of private lands within its revised bounda- 
ries, it is not as good a bill as we had hoped to get. 

Nor does it grant all the mining interests have asked. 
They would like to see the entire part opened for their 
exploitation. 

Obviously, it is a compromise bill. I have not discussed 
the measure with Park Service men, nor with leaders in 
the fight to preserve the best in the Monument for par! 
purposes—but I can see no objection to its passage as th: 
bill is now written. It opens to miners the mineralized eas 
one-third of the park, and preserves the Joshua forest anc 
the fantastic wonderland of rocks in the western two-third: 
as a playground for the thousands who like to camp anc 
explore this gorgeous desert area. 


The temperature in Palm Desert today is 112 degrees 
But the things that live and grow on the desert are no 
perturbed by high temperatures. Some of the visitors wh« 
come here for the first time fuss and fume about the hea‘ 
—but it really does not hurt them. 

It is good for humans to live in zones where there is : 
wide variation in the temperature. It builds tough bodie: 
—bodies that are more resistant to the ailments of : 
pampering civilization. 
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BOOKS OF THE SOUTHWEST . . 


BONANZA KING OF THE 
COMSTOCK MINES 


During the period between 1860 
and 1880 when the Comstock bonan- 
za was yielding millions in silver and 
owners of the properties around Vir- 
ginia City were growing fabulously 
rich, the names of three men became 
indelibly impressed in western his- 
tory—James Flood, James Fair and 
John William Mackay. 

The greatest of these was Mackay— 
not because he acquired greater wealth 
than the others, but because of his 
stalwart character, and the use he 
made of the fortune which came to 
him through the mines. 

The story of John Mackay “Bonan- 
za King” is well told in a new biog- 
raphy written by Ethel Manter, 
Rocket of the Comstock. 

Born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1831, 
Mackay came to the Comstock as a 
hard rock miner. He was a good 
miner—quiet and unassuming, and a 
student of his job, and these qualities 
brought to him the financial backing 
which became the basis of a fortune. 

In writing the story of Mackay, 
Ethel Manter has adhered closely to 
the facts of record. The continuity 
might have been smoother in places 
had she drawn on her imagination 
for the bridging of gaps where the 
records available to a researcher are 
vague. But such would not have 
improved the authenticity of the story. 
The author has written a worthy story 
about a worthy man, covering not 
only his biography as a miner but 
also as the financial giant who broke 
the monopoly which the Gould in- 
terests held on international cable 
lines. 

Published by Caxton Printers. 256 
pp. Halftone illustrations. $5.00 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
CLARIFIES INDIAN PROBLEM 


To understand the Indian it is neces- 
‘ary to understand where he came 
‘rom and when and how. It is impos- 
ible to start 100 years or 200 years 
or even 400 years ago to find the an- 
wer to the riddle of today’s redman. 
t is necessary to go back to the be- 
sinning. 

In They Came Here First D’Arcy 
McNickle has attempted to do that. 
He has briefed the findings of arche- 
ogists and anthropologists and geolo- 
gists into preliminary chapters which 
make sense to the average reader and 
give an outline of the economic, cult- 
ural and social development of the 
men who first peopled this continent. 
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Then McNickle reviews the discovery 
of the New World and sympathetic- 
ally paints a picture of the changes 
wrought in the character and habits 
and personality of the Indian under 
the impact of European civilization 
and European exploitation. 


D’Arcy McNickle was born on the 
Flathead Indian reservation in Mon- 
tana of a French Canadian mother 
who was adopted into the tribe, and 
since 1936 he has been with the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. So he writes 
from first-hand knowledge when the 
book moves into its concluding chap- 
ters—a discussion of Indian problems 
during the last century and what the 
federal government has attempted to 
do in more recent years to help solve 
the problems. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, New York. 300 pp with half- 
tone illustrations, plus extensive source 
notes and index. $3.75. 

e * ae 


WHITE MEDICINE MAN WRITES 
ABOUT INDIAN MEDICINE MAN 


Medicine men and their mysterious 
doings have fascinated humanity since 
the beginning of time. Dr. S. H. Bab- 
ington, a practicing surgeon, tells in 
his book Navajos, Gods, and Tom- 
Toms the rites and methods used by 
Navajo medicine men as possibly only 
another “medicine man” might ob- 
serve and relate them. 


Dr. Babington was physician to a 
number of exploring and scientific ex- 
peditions into remote and little known 
Navajoland, the first of these expedi- 
tions being 20 years ago. On recurring 
expeditions since then he became in- 
timately acquainted with the archeo- 
logical background, the daily lives, the 


rites, ceremonies and beliefs of the 
colorful Navajos. He had the good 
fortune to know and to be helped by 
John Wetherill, who played such a 
great part in gaining the confidence of 
a people who looked upon white men 
with reserve and suspicion. 

After a rather tedious description of 
the start of his first expedition, Dr. 
Babington with the trained perception 
of a medical practitioner, details highly 
informative and interesting material on 
the artistic sand paintings of the 
Navajo medicine men, the ceremonies 
and chants and their meaning to the 
people to whom these men are still 
the most important members of their 
society. Dr. Babington shows none of 
the superiority of the modern physi- 
cian toward his Navajo counterpart. . 
He observes minutely, with under- 
standing and respect. He points out 
that the ceremonies are symbolic, that 
the very herbs are used more sym- 
bolically than otherwise. 

Dr. Babington admits that too often 
our doctors concentrate completely on 
the purely physical, “forgetting that 
they are handling human beings who 
also have psyches. The Navajo medi- 
cine men, on the contrary, concentrate 
on the psyche.” 

In the chapter on Rituals, Herbs 
and Tom-toms, Dr. Babington gives 
a list of herbs used by the Navajo 
medicine man with the ailments to be 
cured. 

The reader senses throughout the 
book that the author’s first interest is 
that of the physician. But there is a 
wealth of other information which 
serves to give a complete picture of 
life in Navajoland. 

Published by Greenberg, New York, 
246 pp. with bibliography and index, 
41 Photographic illustrations. $3.50. 

This book may be ordered from 


Desert Crafts Shop 
Palm Desert, California 





mission at Yuma. 


historical writers of this generation. 


DESERT CRAFTS SHOP 





Here is the story of the courageous padre—Father Garces... 


DUST ON THE KING'S HIGHWAY 


By HELEN C. WHITE 


He faced the hardships and the dangers of the desert trails alone, 
this Franciscan missionary of 175 years ago. He lived with the Indians, 
ate their food, administered to the sick. He was the first to carry the 
message of his faith to the Mojave and the Havasupai. In the end 
Father Garces died a martyr’s death as he sought to establish the first 


The story of this courageous missionary of the desert country is 
beautifully dramatized in a historical novel by one of the great 


$3.50 postpaid 
California buyers add 3% tax 


Palm Desert, California 
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Royal Triton Motor Oil and 7600 Gasoline are designed for the motorist who 
demands the best. Royal Triton—the famous purple oil—affords the highest degree of engine 
protection. 7600—the gasoline of the future—more than meets the power requirements of 


today’s highest compression engines. Both are available at the sign of the seventy-six. 


UNION OTL COMPANY 
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